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Here's GOOD NEWS 


Millions of home gardeners have a pleasant surprise in store for them 
this year. For the first time “Cyanamid,” agriculture’s most useful form of 
nitrogen, is available for home garden use. 

Lawn and Garden Cyanamid, as this product is known, offers many 
advantages to the home gardener. It enables him to turn spaded-in plant 
refuse into humus in the soil... build humus in a compost pile... kill weed 
seeds in the soil for new lawns...or repair old lawns. At the same time, 
Cyanamid supplies long-lasting nitrogen and soil-sweetening lime... both 
essential to sturdy and season-long plant growth. In fact, this is the way 
commercial growers have achieved outstanding results for many years 
with flowers, vegetables and turf. Cyanamid is now available in 10, 25 
and 50-pound bags and will be on sale at garden supply outlets as 
rapidly as distribution can be completed. 

Lawn and Garden Cyanamid is a granular form of calcium cyanamide, the 


astonishingly versatile, basic material from which American Cyanamid Company 


has developed many chemicals for agriculture, industry and the home. 
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ON’T think the danger of communism in 
D this country is past. Men and women who 
are failures will always try to tear you down to 
‘their level, and communism promises them 
the chance. They label themselves; here’s who 
they are: 








— politicians who promote government owner- 
ship of the means of production —the never- 
failing opening wedge of the communist state. 







— those who urge us not to ‘‘antagonize”’ Russia 
and her satellites, supporters and friends, 












Communism is the religion of failures 


Weaving Machine assembly line 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


but to “get along with” them (which means 
giving in to them). 

—the greedy who say “the state” should educate 
and feed them, guarantee them security with- 
out obligation. 


The price of these noble-sounding ideas is loss 
of liberty bit by bit. And that is how communism 
always enters. 


America rewards with self-respect those who work. 


Communism rewards with petty power the 
failures who destroy. Watch for them. 
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* Is A Business 
Upturn Near? 


What do businessmen, whose job it is 
to know the “feel” of the U.S. market, 
foresee for the months ahead? What do 
they expect for sales, for production, 
for business expansion, for construc- 
tion? Here are the interesting results of 
a cross-country survey that may give 
you the tip-off for business this year. 
Starts on page 30. 


“‘New Look” in Defense Stirs a New Storm 


Can U.S. rely on more air power and less man power at a 
time when wars tend to be local, hand-to-hand struggles? 
Senators debate both sides of this controversy—page 48. 


* Trouble in Counting the Jobless 

Just how do you go about counting the unemployed at this 
stage? For a look behind the growing confusion—with four 
agencies supplying different figures—see page 87. 
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This Art Metal 55” 


desk does everything 
a 60" desk will do 


= 


... and saves up to $18 77 office 
rent per employee, every year 


The 55” desk has been saving 3.75 square feet of floor area 
per office employee, as compared with 60” x 34” desks, 
ever since it was first introduced as part of Art Metal’s 
office equipment and planning services, 18 years ago. 
With rentals as high as $5 per — foot, this represents 
"P to $18 less rental per worker, a saving that repeats 
itself each year for as long as the desk remains in service. 
Far from sacrificing efficiency in office work, this 
“found”’ space very often permits improved 
arrangements of the flow of work, with a consequent 
speed-up in output and a lowering of office costs. 


SEND FOR these Art Metal 
publications, nationally recog- 
nized for their value in planning 
efficient offices. 







Art Metal 


( “Desk Drawer Layout” 


C) “When You Move or Re- 
arrange Your Office” 


C) “New Century” Desk Brochure 












@ The Art Metal 55” 
desk is offered in 12 
models, 55”x 30” 
(height 29” or 30%” 
as desired). 






bs | 


Side drawers are full width and knee space is ample. 
Available in general office clerical, typewriter and 
secretarial models, the Art Metal 55” desk is an integral 
part of a line that includes all sizes and offers 

the widest selection of executive and general office 
desks ever developed. 

When you plan to move, expand, or re-arrange your 
offices, why not take advantage of these 55” x 30” desks 
and the office planning experience that originated them ? 
Call your local Art Metal representative, or write 
Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown 36, N.Y. 


For 66 years 
the hallmark 
of the finest 
in office 
equipment. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE DESKS + CORRECT-SEATING ALUMINUM OFFICE CHAIRS + FILING EQUIPMENT + WABASH FILING SUPPLIES + POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX CABINETS AND SYSTEMS 











































IS NOW AMERICA’S LEADING 
PREMIUM STRAIGHT WHISKY™ 


*OUTSELLS ALL STRAIGHT WHISKIES 
AT OR ABOVE ITS PRICE 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KY. - 86 PROOF 
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BUTTER SQUABBLE 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER stoutly defended 
Phis Secretary of Agriculture. He had no 
thought, said the President, of a recon- 
sideration of Mr. Benson’s decision to re- 
duce price supports on butter, cheese and 
dried milk from 90 all the way to 75 per 
cent of parity. 

But, in Congress, the farm bloc roared. 
Mr. Benson’s action, said Representative 
Gardner R. Withrow (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, could have “serious political re- 
percussions,” 

The debate over butter apparently 
signaled the start of a long and bitter 
wrangle over Mr. Eisenhower's plan to 
reduce, gradually, the levels at which 
the Government guarantees prices of 
farm products. 


REPORT ON A BLAST 


MAN WHO SHOULD KNOW gave out 
A the official story of the first explo- 
sion of a hydrogen bomb, back in 1952 
at Eniwetok atoll in the Pacific. The 
man was Representative W. Sterling Cole 
(Rep.), of New York, chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Said Mr. Cole: 

The explosion tore a hole in the 
ocean’s floor big enough to hold 140 
buildings the size of the Capitol in Wash- 
ington. Such an explosion on land would 
blanket 300 square miles. And the Eni- 
wetok bomb, Mr. Cole noted, was only 
the forerunner of “an entire family of 
hydrogen weapons” of even | greater 
power. 


LABOR CHANGES DUE? 


HE PRESIDENT WON a narrow victory 
a the Senate. The lawmakers voted, 
45 to 42, to confirm his nomination of 
Albert C. Beeson to the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

For Mr. Beeson, confirmation meant 
a post on the NLRB until the end of this 
year. For the NLRB, it meant a majority 
of Republican members. And this, for 
employers, probably meant reversal of 
some old Board policies that they felt 
were prolabor. Key cases are involved. 


MORE TALK 


HE BIG FouR, meeting in Berlin, agreed 
Tto meet again for more talk. The new 
conference, to include Communist China, 
was planned for Geneva, April 26. 
Korea, and then Indochina, were to make 
up the agenda. 

The U.S., agreeing to invite the Chi- 


of the News 








. a 


nese Communists, made it clear that this 
did not mean American recognition of the 
Peiping regime. 

Whether the conferees would be able 
to solve the Korean and Indochina ques- 
tions remained to be seen. But holding 
the parley amid the comforts of a Euro- 
pean metropolis—instead of in mud huts 
at Panmunjom—could not be counted on 
as an encouragement to reach agreement. 


ARMS TO SPAIN 


FREIGHTER, Northwestern Victory, 
A tied up at a pier in Cartagena, Spain. 
In her hold was 1,800 tons of U. S. mili- 
tary equipment for Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco’s Army. 

The freighter’s cargo constituted the 
first of many shipments of U.S. aid in 
exchange for military bases in Spain. 
Said Gen. Juan Vigon, Chief of the 
Spanish General Staff: The shipments 
were evidence of “continued friendship 
[between the U.S. and Spain] for the 
inspired purpose of contributing to the 
fortifications of Western defense.” 


“WHICH CLAUSE” OUT 


HE SENATE ground its way through one 
N ccstliaiesadiny maneuver after another 
trying to reach agreement on Senator 
John W. Bricker’s plan to restrict the 
President’s treaty-making powers. It be- 
came apparent that the original Bricker 
amendment—including the “which clause” 
—was dead. 

But there were variations of Senator 
Bricker’s idea still pending. Each took 
many deliberative hours, and the voting 
proceeded through many parliamentary 
bypaths. Too, there was other business 
the Senate had to halt for, from time to 
time. Whether any constitutional amend- 
ment would result was still uncertain. 


SHIPS INTO BARNS 


GRICULTURE DEPARTMENT, up against 
A it for space to store the fam 
products it buys under gee 
programs, turned to the U. S. “moth-bal 
fleet.” The Department announced it 
would store surplus grain on 180 moth 
balled merchant ships anchored in rivers 
in Washington, Oregon and Virginia. 

Already about 28 million bushels o 
wheat is stored in ships tied up in the 
James River in Virginia and in the Hud: 
son above New York. 

The new space was needed, said of: 
ficials, because of the “large quantity” 
grain expected to be received undef 
price-support programs. 
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begin with a 


Familiar Ring 


Often it’s a call you’ve hoped for 
and waited for. From someone dear 
or about something especially impor- 
tant to you. Then suddenly there’s a 
familiar ring. And everything’s just 
wonderful! 

Many’s the time you would have 


paid the telephone bill for a whole 
month—and more —for that one call. 


“Jack phoned to ask me 
to the dance” 


“A prospect telephoned 
to give me a big order” 


Whenever the telephone rings, it’s 
a reminder of its double value. It keeps 
you in touch with other people. Helps 
other people keep in touch with you. 
Some days the calls you get are even 
more important than those you make. 


Yet the cost of this two-way service 
is small. Less than a penny an hour 
for the average family. 





**Bob, Jr., called 
to tell me it’s a boy”’ 










BELL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 





““My Scoutmaster phoned 


about a camping trip’’ 





PEOPLE * 








or THE WEEK 


> CLARENCE MANION’S dismissal last 
week as chairman of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations is stirring 
up quite a storm in Congress. Mr. 
Manion’s backers said President Eisen- 
hower fired him for supporting the 
Bricker amendment that would curb the 
President’s treaty powers. While Mr. Ei- 
senhower was fighting the amendment in 
Congress, Mr. Manion—a persuasive ora- 
tor—was stumping the country in its sup- 
port. Senator John W. Bricker, Ohio Re- 
publican, and several of his backers are 
bitter over the President’s action. 

Some of Mr. Manion’s critics, however, 
suggest that there might be other reasons 
for his dismissal. His commission, re- 
quired by law to report March 1 on dupli- 
cation and waste in federal-State activ- 
ities, is just getting a good start on its 
ambitious study, has asked for another 
year. 

Mr. Manion, 57, was dean of Notre 
Dame’s law school 11 years until he re- 
signed in 1952 because of the pressure of 
his many other activities—private law 
practice, lecturing, writing (which he still 
carries on). He is a conservative Demo- 
crat, sought that party’s nomination for 
U.S. Senator from Indiana in 1938. But 
he supported Mr. Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent. 


>T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, after a 
year’s experience in running the Internal 
Revenue Service, is shaping big changes 
to get full payment of income taxes. He 
finds that six out of every 10 people who 
demand tax refunds make mistakes in 
their own favor, many by design. 

Biggest change, if Congress approves, 
is to center on a “tax academy” to train 
revenue agents. The idea is to build up a 
force of about 16,000 agents—double the 
present number—and make it practically 
impossible for either an individual or a 
business concern to short-change the tax 
tills. Agents now have to be accountants. 
Under the academy system they will also 
get inside-out knowledge of business and 
industrial practices and corporate finance. 
The academy, under the plan Mr. An- 
drews put before Congress, is not to be 
run by the Government for fear it would 
turn into a political empire. Instead, a 
university is to be hired under contract 
to teach the agents. 

To Mr. Andrews, an accountant and 
tax expert from Richmond, Va., a halt to 
cheating is a good business proposition 
that will return $30 to $40 for every $1 
invested. The academy, including salaries 
of agents in training, is to cost less than 
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—United Press 


> DWIGHT EISENHOWER, off to 
the golfing wars again at the first 
scent of spring in Washington's 
air, is once more being subjected 
to a question from his critics: 
Does the President spend too much 
time away from the White House? 

One thing that seems to prompt 
the question is that many of his 
trips are spectacular. The latest, 
for example, is a flight of nearly 
2,500 miles to Palm Springs, a 
luxurious resort in the California 
desert. The President’s first order 
of business there: tuning up his 
golf game with the master profes- 
sional, Ben Hogan. The five-day 
trip, mixing play with the constant 
burden of presidential work, began 
less than a week after a flying 
jaunt to Georgia for quail hunting. 

Tabulation of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
activities indicates he may become 
the most-traveled President in 
U.S. history. In 13 months in of- 
fice, the President has spent one 
day in four away from the White 
House, traveled some 40,000 miles. 
Vacation time approaches nine 
weeks—but parts of his vacations 
are spent working. An example 
was his Christmas stay at Augus- 
ta, Ga., where he got in several 
days of golf but also put in long 
hours at his desk shaping most of 
the legislative program now before 
Congress. 

He likes Augusta because peo- 
ple there let him come and go 
without fuss. Shouting, milling 
crowds, such as met him at Palm 
Springs, rouse his temper. He pre- 
fers to relax without fanfare. 








2.5 million dollars a year. Salaries of the 
extra 8,000 agents would be less than 50 
million. But revenues now getting away 


through cheating and mistakes are esti- | 


mated at 1.5 to 2 billion. 


> GEN. OTTO P. WEYLAND, con- 
mander of U.S. Far East Air Forces, 
turned up last week as key man in speed- 
ing aid to French airmen in Indochina. 
He made a quick flight to Indochina, then, 
with wartime dispatch, sent U.S. tech- 
nicians from his forces, set up a twice- 
daily “air lift” from Philippine bases to 
supply them. A dozen of his B-26 light 
bombers winged off to Indochina, with 
more to follow. 

“Opie” Weyland is a man of action, 
as the late Gen. George S. Patton and 
many another officer found. General 
Weyland’s 84th Fighter Wing teamed 


with Patton’s tanks in smashing across } 
France. Patton relied on the planes to} 
Then, sizing up| 


guard exposed flanks. 
his aerial help, he called General Wey- 
land “the best damn general in the Air 
Corps.” 

General Weyland, a drawling Texan 
of 52, has been an air officer more than 
30 years and has become an expert in 
tactical operations supporting ground 
actions. His Far Eastern experience 
covered almost all the Korean war, gave 
him practical experience in ways of using 
jet planes for close support. With that 
experience General Weyland is to become 
head of Tactical Air Command—the close- 
support units—around April 1. The jet les- 
sons of Korea are translating into every- 
day practice. 


> DAVE BECK, one of the most powerful 


of U.S. labor union leaders, looked last 
week like a man starting to build himself 


up as a political figure. Mr. Beck heads > 


the Teamsters Union, biggest in the 


United States with more than 1.3 million} 


members. 


He wrote all members of the Senate} 
urging them not to confirm Albert C. 


Beeson to the National Labor Relations 
Board. Then he swung hard at the Ei- 
senhower Administration, accusing it of 
fostering economic recession with “hard 
money.” 

If Mr. Beck moves into politics, he’s 
likely to be a hard man to handle. Unions 
are finding him that way now, with his 
refusal to sign a “no-raiding” agreement. 
Mr. Beck worked up to union power by 
organizing truck drivers in the Pacific 
Northwest, took over the whole union, 

(Continued on page 8) 
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NEW DODGE “JOB-RATED” TRUCKS OFFER... 
A better deal for the man 








at the wheel 





A better deal in comfort, visibility! More vision area 
than in any other leading make. New easy-chair seats 
with most hiproom. New cab sealing against dust, 
drafts. New two-tone interior styling. 


Pin Fate, A 8 A ee ie Vo" 


A better deal in power from famous 6’s and the most 
powerful V-8’s of all leading trucks. V-8’s with efficient 
hemispherical combustion chambers are available in 
1)4-, 2-, 214-ton, standard on 234-, 3-, 314-ton. 












STH AVENUE ST) 


A better deal in loading height with pick-up and 
panel floors less than 2 feet from the ground . . . knee- 
high for loading ease. Lower running boards for easier 
entry. Lower hood for greater visibility. 





A better deal in handling ease! New steering system 
keeps Dodge ahead of the field with the sharpest 
turning of any comparable trucks. New power steer- 
ing available in 4-ton models. 





New Dodge ‘“Job-Rated” trucks 
are designed to save the driver 
time and effort—to give the man 
at the wheel ‘“‘a better deal” and 
make him more efficient. Dodge 
trucks offer a better deal for the 
man who pays the bills, too. They’re 
priced with the very lowest; and 


SEE 


their low operating costs can 
save the owner hundreds of dollars 
during their long lifetime of service. 


So, for a better deal on a new 
truck, see your friendly Dodge 
dealer. He knowstrucks, and he’s the 
kind of a man you can rely on com- 
pletely. See or phone him today. 


MW DODGE Wos- 





See “Break The Bank” with Bert 
Parks on TV (ABC, Sundays) « See 
“Make Room For Daddy” with Danny 
Thomas on TV (ABC, Tuesdays) « 
Hear “The Roy Rogers Show” on 
radio (NBC, Thursdays) « Enter the 
Dodge 40th Anniversary All-America 
Contest. See your dealer. 


YOUR FRIENDLY DODGE DEALER 


“TRUCKS 








PEOPLE of 


THE WEEK 
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at $50,000-a-year salary, early last year. 
At 59, he’s a chunky, talkative man who 
seems mild until he swings into action. 
Then he’s tough. 


> CHARLES A. LINDBERGH-—the same 
“Lone Eagle” who charted the trans- 
atlantic air trail—now can wear the U. S. 
Air Force uniform when called upon to 
aid the growth of American air power. 
President Eisenhower last week appointed 
him a brigadier general in the Air Force 
Reserve, restoring military rank with a 
promotion from the colonelcy that Mr. 
Lindbergh resigned in 1941 because of dif- 
ferences with President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Lindbergh now is one of the most 
highly respected technical advisers in 
the air industry. He considers himself to 
be on a moment’s call by the Air Force, 





ee : 
—Harris & Ewing 


CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
. . a star for the “‘Lone Eagle” 


felt that way before his new rank was 
proposed. The Air Force and Navy often 
call upon him for technical advice. He has 
shown combat pilots how to nurse more 
mileage from their gas tanks on long mis- 
sions, advised the Air Force when it was 
setting up long-range bomber bases after 
the war. He has kept pace with the jet 
age, is retained by Pan American World 
Airways to advise them on present piston- 
plane operations, future jet liners. 


> SIR RHODERICK McGRIGOR runs the 
British Navy—and the Navy is in trouble. 
His proudest ships are packed so full of 
radar and other new gadgets that crew- 
men, wedged into cramped quarters, are 
rebelling with numerous acts of sabotage 
aimed at the gadgets. 


Sir Rhoderick is First Sea Lord, Chief 
of Naval Staff and a disciplinarian with 
a reputation for fairness—but is unable 
to make headway against sailors’ bad 
feelings. Giving up his new radar and fire- 
control apparatus is unthinkable, so Sir 
Rhoderick is coming up with this solu- 
tion: Refit the vessels—even his newest 
aircraft carrier, the Eagle—to make room 
for men. 

Admiral McGrigor, now 60, has been 
in the British Navy since he entered cadet 
school when he was 121% years old. He 
took part in Britain’s great naval battles 
of two world wars, from Jutland to the 
sinking of the Tirpitz, has become a parti- 
san of naval aviation. 


> BENJAMIN O. DAVIS, JR., now is 
being looked over by a Pentagon selection 
board for promotion that will make him 
the first Negro general in the U.S. Air 
Force. Col. Davis already has headed 
the Fighter Operations branch of the Air 
Force, moved from that job last June into 
the kind of post often held by a brigadier 
general—command of the 5ist Fighter- 
Interceptor Wing in Korea. 

There is speculation that the White 
House may choose to announce his pro- 
motion in the autumn, when it might 
have most influence upon Negroes voting 
in congressional elections. Politics sur- 
rounded promotion of his father, Brig. 
Gen. B. O. Davis, who is the only Negro 
general so far in U.S. history. The elder 
Davis, now retired, got star rank Oct. 16, 
1940, after ably serving as an Army offi- 
cer for 42 years. At that time President 
Roosevelt was in the middle of his third- 
term campaign. 

Colonel Davis, graduated from West 
Point in 1936 after surviving the hazing 
of white cadets, became one of the first 
Negro fliers in the Army Air Corps in 
1941. He commanded the all-Negro 332d 
Fighter Group, which, in one raid over 
Berlin, knocked down eight German jet 
fighters—nemesis of daylight bombers. 


> WYNDAL H. HUDSON, a 27-year-old 
preacher from Seagraves, Tex., is the new- 
est center of a dispute that has plagued 
Italian police, the Roman Catholic 
Church and the U.S. State Department 
for five years. Mr. Hudson is an evange- 
list of the Church of Christ, an American 
sect that operates 23 churches in Italy and 
claims nearly 1,000 converts among 
Italian Catholics. 

Police recently ordered Mr. Hudson to 
cease his church activities. When he de- 
fied the order, police raided his church in 
Leghorn. Ever since entering Catholic 
Italy in 1949, the Church of Christ and its 
13 American preachers have had trouble. 





—Our World 


COLONEL DAVIS 
... a star for the general’s son? 


Churches have been closed temporarily, 
some preachers arrested. Police act under 
a Mussolini law that requires special 
authorization to open a new church. Mr. 
Hudson argues that Italy’s 1947 constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing free worship, supersedes 
Mussolini’s law. The U.S. Embassy, 
asked for aid, is in a ticklish position. 

Some Italian Church of Christ members 
say they are former Catholics excom- 
municated for militant Communism. 
Premier Mario Scelba has said the church 
was infiltrated by Communists. Church 
leaders deny any political ties. 











ADMIRAL McGRIGOR 
. «. proud ships and angry men 
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Dollar for Dollar You Can’t Beat a 


PONTI 























One look inside a Star Chief Custom Sedan will 
capture your heart. Upholstery of lustrous nylon 
combined with butter-smooth, genuine leather —and 
every handsome interior detail—is perfectly keyed 
to exterior colors. You have three color choices. 





A GENERAL MOTORS 
MASTERPIECE 


Never Have Luxury and Low Cost Been so Beautifully Combined 


You can begin the realization of a dream 
on this very page—simply by learning 
the wondrous news about the 1954 
Pontiac Star Chief. And discovering 
how easily you can make one of these 
magnificent new cars your own. 

For Pontiac has made value news with a 
luxury car—a completely new line of 
Pontiacs, ably qualified by striking 
beauty, distinguished size and interior 
splendor to rank with America’s very 
finest cars. Yet you can know the un- 


qualified pleasures of owning a car like 
this if you intend to buy almost any new 
car! Big, beautiful and luxurious as it is, 
the Pontiac Star Chief is still priced 
comfortably within the range just above 
the very lowest. 

What’s more—to the thrill of command- 
ing the mightiest Pontiac in history— 
you can add virtually every modern 
driving convenience: Power Brakes, Air- 
Conditioning, Comfort-Control Seat, 
Electric Window Lifts, Power Steering 


and Dual-Range Hydra-Matie Drive 
will make every mile more enjoyable— 
and they are all optional at extra cost 
on every 1954 Pontiac model.* 

It’s unnecessary to compromise with 
those dreams of yours for a truly luxu- 
rious car another day! See your Pontiac 
Dealer and drive the Pontiae Star Chief. 
Compare it to the very finest cars. Prove 
to your own beaming satisfaction that 
luxury and low cost have never been so 
beautifully combined. 


*Except Air-Conditioning—Eight-Cylinder models only. 


DON’T MISS DAVE GARROWAY'S NIGHTTIME SHOW—NBC-TV ¢ PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





The newest Douglas airliners have a wingspread only inches shorter than the Wright brothers’ first flight of 120 feet. 


Borg-Warner has worked 





hand in hand with Douglas for years! 


For the world’s largest builder of aircraft, Borg-Warner provides a 

wide variety of essential operating parts... just as it does for leaders 

in the automotive, farm machinery, marine, home equipment, and 
other major industries. 


You'll find Borg-Warner serving im- made by Borg-Warner. So do 





portant companies in almost every 
field. In aircraft production, for ex- 
ample, there’s Doxglas. Borg-Warner 
is especially proud of its long asso- 
ciation with this famous designer 
and builder of planes...and of 
B-W’s contribution to Douglas’ 
newest plane—the DC-7. 

Actually, today, every commercial 
plane contains Operating parts 


most of America’s military planes. 
Dating from the Wright brothers’ 
famous machine, B-W’s service to 
the aircraft industry has grown 
steadily in importance. The B-W 
manufacturing aim to “design it bet- 
ter—make it better’, plus broad en- 
gineering skills and production facil- 
ities, will help to bring still greater 
efficiency in planes yet to come. 





New Douglas twin-jet bomber, the Air Force 
B-66B, flies at 600 to 700 mph... at tree-top 
level or eight miles up. Precision fuel pumps 
made by Borg-Warner help the B-66B achieve 
exceptional performance. In guided missiles, too, 
B-W equipment carries out many vital operations, 
from feeding fuel to doing the steering. 





ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN BENEFITS 
EVERY DAV FROM THE 185 PRODUCTS MADE BY aaa 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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} N AUS Ora Washington, D. C. 


There's a gradual shift under way in White House policy. It's a shift over 
to the view that Government must do more to assure good times. 
Budget balancing is to slip back as a goal. Big spending now seems more, 
not less, desirable. The dollar, that was to be made more valuable, is felt to 
be a good dollar as it is. Easy money is to be kept easy. 

Tax cuts, too, are to be viewed with more complacency. Debt is to be 
viewed with somewhat less alarm, even if it rises to record highs. 

The period of tightening things up, of reversing inflation trends, is 
ended. Period ahead will be one of trying to loosen things up. 








The hard fact is that even mild deflation is regarded by politicians as bad 
medicine for the party in power during an election year. 

Eisenhower, reacting to political pressure, is set to reverse his field if 
needed to try to assure a good political climate for November. 

The next 30 to 60 days will decide extent of policy shifts. 


Personal exemptions, quite probably, are going to be raised from $600 to 
$700 in tax-law changes. Retired persons will get exemption from tax on a 
portion of their income in addition to the personal exemption. Excises, very 
probably, are to be reduced on some goods and services. 

Taxpayers, generally, are due for some relief. Eisenhower indicates that 
he's agreeable; that the loss in revenue will not alarm him. 

Tax increases, to offset revenue loss, no longer are stressed. 








What the White House, in effect, is saying is this: 

Business spending and investment are important. It's necessary to have the 
right climate to encourage businessmen to go ahead with expansion. 

Ordinary consumers, at the same time, have to get a break as well. 

You prime the pump, in other words, from both ends. Give business a break 
on taxes, give investors something of a break, then give the great mass of tax- 
> payers a break, too. The trick is to do all this without getting the Govern- 

ment's budget so badly unbalanced that it's unsettling. 








Dividend income still seems due for some relief. Depreciation rules for 
business are due for changes that businessmen want. Pension and profit-sharing 
rules are likely to be made more flexible. 

Capital-gains tax, however, is not now going to be modified. 

Tax policy and tax cuts are basic in White House planning to counter any 
. persistent deflation. Tax-cut effects, if planners get things their way, will 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


begin to show in the second half of 1954--as election approaches. 


Official viewpoint on the business outlook is divided at this point. 

Treasury group, Commerce group--conservative, cautious--tend to be opti- 
mistic, to avoid alarm over the fact that inflation is ended, that the economic 
system is back more on its own. They're for going slow with ideas for pump 
priming, for letting the recession work itself out. A corrective now and then 
is regarded as essential to remove abuses, get down to earth. 

White House group--with an eye on November--is more wary. It sees jobs 
less abundant in some industrial centers, where votes lie that will have an 
effect on who controls Congress. It hears complaints from farmers about prices. 
It's sensitive to the fact that tax cuts, effective January 1, added most to 
incomes of persons earning $5,000 a year and more. This group fixes March as 
the telltale month. If unemployment rises in March, the White House group will 
be for positive action by the White House to prime the pump. 

Eisenhower himself, right now, is listening most to his personal aides; is 
inclined to move in the period ahead unless the business slide ends. 








Business itself, down from boom levelS, still is good by standards of the 
past. Business outlook is for little further decline, then a leveling off. 
Business is likely to have a draggy feel most of the year. 

It's 1955 that is most probably to be the period of pickup. 

All signs are that 1954 still will be the second-best year on record for 
the economy as a whole; that it will be a little better than 1952, which was 
considered a very good year. Nobody, including the most pessimistic among 
Government appraisers, see a Spiraling type of deflation. 








Wage rises for 1954, continuing, will be small. Raises, where given, are 
tending to run from 5 to 8 cents an hour. Wage cuts are not showing now. 

Price rises this year are not following wage rises. Price cuts, instead, 
are becoming more common. Price trend is to be slowly downward. 


Result: Either efficiency is to rise or profit margins are to be squeezed. 


Strikes to back up wage demands are few. Strike trend is down, too. 
A strike, in a period of large inventories, often can be a means of helping 


an inventory to stabilize, to get supply and demand in balance. 
Strike wave, under present conditions, seems quite unlikely. 





War in Indochina will drag on. U.S., more and more, will take over the 
war's cost; will take on more responsibilities. Gi's, however, are not likely 
to get directly involved in fighting, not drafted GI's anyway. 

Korean truce seems to be set. Revived war is unlikely. Peace talks on 
Korea will start again in Geneva, Switzerland, where it's more comfortable. 








New talks with Russians, like old talks, got no place. Talk, for the 
Russians, is a propaganda device. The Russian hope is that someday somebody will 
get tired and give them something. Russia herself gives nothing. 

Tip-off on Russia's method came on an Austrian treaty. After hundreds of 
meetings, U.S., Britain, France finally agreed to Russia's terms for an Austrian 
treaty. Instead of signing, Russians simply added new terms. 
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Built to be Buried. That’s true of these National Seamless 
Steel Bottles, produced by U.S. Steel. For these bottles are 
filled with gas and buried underground, where weather and 
temperature changes don’t affect gas pressure. This is the 
modern way to store gas... the safer way. 











e@. 
A U.S. Steel Family seen by millions on TV ... Mary Kay, 
Johnny and their three children. For Johnny is the U.S. Steel 
Salesman who tells you (with his family elp) all about our 
products every other week on our television program—The 
United States Steel Hour. Join us for the next show. Consult 
your local newspaper for time and station. 





Visitor from Outer Space? No, despite its 
strange, other-worldly appearance, this is 
no product of extra-terrestrial intelligence, 
no flying saucer. It’s a perfectly practical, 
down-to-earth catalyst collector in a petro- 
leum refinery. Noteworthy, however, is the 
extensive use of U-S’S Stainless Steel in its 
fabrication . . . to provide corrosion resist- 
ance combined with great strength. 


PPE ENG SE IT POT NE AY 


Amputations Reduced. This new surgical Handkerchief Test proves that you can’t beat this 
clamp, hand-made of sanitary corrosion-resist- drum for cleanliness! Rub a clean handkerchief 
ant Stainless Steel, can grasp a human blood briskly around the inside of a U-S‘S Drum. The 
vessel or artery firmly during a delicate opera- handkerchief stays clean. No grease, dirt, scale or 
tion without injuring the vessel wall. This rust show up to contaminate drum contents. Why? 
clamp has already helped to reduce substan- Because of a new U:S. Steel process that results in 
tially the number of amputations resulting drums absolutely clean, completely scale-free, 
from war wounds. fully rust inhibited. 


wiwsrmoavenee UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS .. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ~- UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-75-B 











Washington Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Real Strategist of U.S.: Mr. Dodge . . . How Ike Wins 
Congressmen . . . 1954's Big Race—Dewey vs. FDR, Jr.? 


President Eisenhower is lining up 
strongly on the side of advisers who 
favor positive action by Government 
to make sure that no deflation spiral 
gets started, and against those who 
advocate fence sitting. Tax cuts are 
the antirecession weapon the Presi- 
dent likes best. 


oe es 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is to be the big pump prim- 
er of the Eisenhower Administration. 
Mr. Humphrey’s pump-priming tech- 
nique is being cut out for him. It in- 
volves paying a lot of bills with 
borrowed money. 


x * * 


Democrats in Congress are telling 
this story to illustrate the basis for 
their hope of a comeback in Novem- 
ber elections: A father cast his vote 
for the Republicans in 1952 to get his 
boy back from Korea. The boy came 
back from Korea, all right, but his 
two other boys also came back from 
Detroit. 


xk * 


Walter Reuther, CIO president, who 
is deeply concerned about unemploy- 
ment, is adding to that problem by 
firing 35 out of 260 CIO organizers. 
The union-organizing business is re- 
ported not to be as brisk as it was. 


xk 


Mr. Eisenhower, to ease the tension at 
a recent meeting with supporters of 
the Bricker amendment, said his op- 
position to that amendment “is about 
to get me kicked out of the Eisenhow- 
er family.” He explained that his law- 
yer brother, Edgar N. Eisenhower, of 
Tacoma, Wash., is as stanch a sup- 
porter of the amendment as Senator 
Bricker himself. 


x * * 


Sherman Adams, staff chief to the 
President, forced the resignation from 


a presidential commission of Clarence 
Manion, former dean of law at Notre 
Dame University, who has actively 
favored the Bricker amendment to 
the Constitution to limit the treaty- 
making powers of the President. Re- 
publican Senators are openly con- 
cerned about political repercussions 
from this firing. 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower is going to find it 
necessary to recognize Senator Wil- 
liam Langer, chairman of the power- 
ful Senate Judiciary Committee, when 
passing around jobs in North Dakota, 
if he expects to get the Senator’s 
co-operation. Senator Langer also 
makes no bones of the fact that he 
feels the White House is by-passing 
his State when it comes to appoint- 
ments to jobs other than those around 
the clerical level. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower is now follow- 
ing a practice of asking a member of 
Congress to come to the White House 
to get the news from the President 
personally when a favor, asked by the 
Congressman, is granted. The per- 
sonal touch is felt to have a lasting 
effect. 


x & *® 


Word is getting around the top 
reaches of Government that the White 
House has no objection to appoint- 
ment of more Republicans to Govern- 
ment jobs. What puzzles some officials 
doing the hiring, though, is that many 
Democrats, seeking jobs, come with 
letters of recommendation from Re- 
publican members of Congress. 


xe 


Thomas Dewey vs. Franklin Roose- 
velt, Jr., looks more and more as if 
it is to be the headline race in this 
political year, with the prize the Gov- 
ernorship of New York and a later 
chance at the Presidency. 


Joseph Dodge, Budget Director, like 
other directors before him, really is 
fixing this country’s military strategy 
by his contro] over the purse strings. 
Military men have to jump when he 
gives the orders. 


x * * 


Arthur Radford, Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, sits over 
what is only nominally a unanimous 
body of military men. Important 
members of Congress are becoming 
aware that there is far from a meeting 
of military minds on the wisdom of 
the “New Look”’ in the armed services. 


x * * 


Georgi Malenkov, Russia’s Premier, 
revealed clearly through the strategy 
he directed in Berlin Big Four meet- 
ings that Russia is placing primary 
reliance upon military force to main- 
tain its empire in Central Europe. 
Diplomats consider this the one basic 
revelation of latest talks. 


~ & -f 


Kremlin’s purge in Kazakh, Russia’s 
Texas, which fronts the Middle East, 
reflects Soviet fears of the growing 
military strength of the Moslem 
world. Kazakh is mostly Moslem and 
its loyalty to Moscow might weaken. 


x k * 


The Shah of Iran is getting more mil- 
lions from the U. S. to keep his coun- 
try going until Iranian oil starts flow- 
ing again. Washington’s gifts to Iran 
will come close to 100 million dollars 
in the year that ends June 30. 


xk *& 


Milton Eisenhower, the President’s 
brother, is not happy that his plan for 
greater U.S. participation in a devel- 
opment program for Latin America is 
being sidetracked. U. S. is entering 
Hemisphere talks with little tangible 
to offer, since major attention centers 
on Europe and Asia. 
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Individually 
Different... 


with. Good tale in commer 


Work, interests, hobbies, environment—these differ 
vastly among individuals. But on a certain level, there’s 


a bond that makes all men akin—a taste for quality. 


For instance, the four famous whiskies displayed here 
have won wide acceptance among discriminating in- 
dividuals. Each time-honored name—produced in its 
own distillery by its own formula—identifies a flavor, 
an aroma, a full-bodied richness that’s as distinctive 
as the personality of the man who prefers it. The repu- 
tation of these great bonded whiskies stands squarely 
on merit—a prestige that has been built and guarded 


through years of consistent product integrity. 
c 7 C ¢ 


These fine distilled beverages represent only one 
branch of National Distillers’ diversified activities to- 
day. Others include the production of petro-chemicals, 
solvents, intermediate and finished chemicals — all 


serving the nation’s consumer and industrial needs. 






NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION new vork 5, N. ¥. 


OLD GRAND-DAD .- OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - OLD OVERHOLT - PM -~ OLD SUNNY BROOK .-_ GILBEY’S GIN 
HILL and HILL . BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE : BOURBON DE LUXE . BOND & LILLARD : OLD HERMITAGE 
Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Old Overholt, Straight Rye Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 


Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice 
Whiskey—A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies.- 











Agitated Albert wasn’t anybody’s friend—an income 
e tax collector! Folks considered him ‘tthe end”! “Most 

everybody hates me! I’m a dragon, I’m a pest—but 

maybe here at Statler I'll be treated like a guest!” 





2 When Albert saw his Statler room, he cried, “Oh, me! 

e Oh, my!” A single teardrop glistened in the corner of 
his eye. “This cheerful room! And all this space! This 
big. soft, roomy bed! Why, no one’s treated me like 
this since March 15th!” he said. 























He lingered in his Statler bath just resting and relax- 

e ing, forgetting all the slights and slurs incurred with 
income taxing. “The water’s hot! There’s lots of soap! 
Soft towels—how I love them! The Statler folks must 
like me, cause they’ve left so many of them!” 


THE P 
>a 





“Just notice how the waiter acts—so friendly-like and 

4. nice! The food he brings is wonderful! It’s great at 
any price! And still, the prices here are low! It’s too 
good to be true—for after all, I've had to pay my 
income taxes too! 























“ “The Statler’s in the heart of town’—that’s how they 

5. write it down. They ought to say it this way: ‘Statler 
is the heart of town!’ They’re friendly and hospitable 
when folks may need it most. In every situation, 
Statler’s sure the perfect host!” 





Bring the whole family for a Statler visit— 
No room charge for children under 14 at any Statler! 





(Be sure to make reservations ahead !) 























STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON « BUFFALO « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND « ST. LOUIS « WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 


TWO GREAT NEW STATLERS—HARTFORD ¢ DALLAS 
(Opening fall, 1955) 


(Opening summer, 1954) 
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THE CHANGE GOING ON 
IN RUSSIA 


Top Experts Find Moscow More Dangerous to West 
Than Ever . . . Molotov Turned Down Premiership 


Who are Russia's real rulers—a year after 
Stalin’s death? How firm is their hold? 

The Western world’s trained experts in 
Moscow have spent a year watching and 
studying the new pilots of the Communist 
world. Now the picture is coming clear. A band 
of ruthless men is in control of the Kremlin. 


They are not like Stalin, but they can be more 
dangerous. Old tactics for coping with Stalin’s 
dictatorship don’t apply any more. 

On these pages is what the top specialists 
of U.S., Britain and France are reporting to 
their governments as the real story behind the 
events in the Soviet Union. 










BERLIN 


For the first time since Joseph Stalin’s 
death a year ago it is possible now to 
get the real line-up of the new rulers of 
Soviet Russia and to show what they are 
up to. 

The West’s leading Russian experts— 
American, British and French—came to 
Berlin from Moscow to report in person 
to their foreign ministers on what is going 


on in the Kremlin, and to advise them on 
what to expect. These are men who make 
careers of studying the Soviet system in- 
side and out. Here in Berlin they quietly 
compared notes, exchanged information 
and pooled their ideas. 

A member of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report spent many 
hours talking with these men, singly and 
in groups. Because of their sensitive 
jobs, the experts cannot be_ identified 





NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV 
... the heir apparent 
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GEORGI MALENKOV 
... the balance wheel 


by name. What follows, however, is an 
authoritative report on what they are 
telling their governments about the So- 
viet Union. 


3 RULERS: BIGGER PERIL 

Stalin’s death paved the way for a 
major change at the top in Moscow—a 
change in the whole structue of the 
Communist dictatorship. The outside 


world, conditioned to Stalin’s one-man 





VYACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV 
... the first choice 
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rule, awaited a struggle for power when 
he died. When the secret-police boss, 
Lavrenti Beria, was purged, the tenden- 
cy was to say, “Here it comes.” But this 
interpretation was wrong. 

The men in the Kremlin quickly shift- 
ed Russia over from one-man dictator- 
ship to a “committee dictatorship.” It 
took the situation a year after Stalin’s 
death to shake down. But something like 
a board of directors is in charge now. No 
one man is boss, in the Stalin sense. 

The experts agree that this “commit- 
tee dictatorship” is even more danger- 
ous to the free world than was Stalin’s 
one-man rule. The group at the top is 
composed of ruthless men who act as a 
team to keep their hold on Russia. They 
make group decisions, not subject to one- 
man mistakes as was the Stalin regime. 

“What you have in Moscow definitely 
is not a Mickey Spillane thriller, a bunch 
of top gangsters shooting it out,” said one 
expert (American). 

“There appears to be more voluntary 
cohesion and co-operation among those 
at the top of the Soviet regime today 
than at any other time in Soviet history,” 
said another expert (British). 

All the experts are in accord on how 
the “committee dictatorship” came about. 

Stalin’s heirs, they say, had reason to 
be happy when he died. Stalin was a 
brutal taskmaster, a man of coarse lan- 
guage, completely ruthless in the use of 
his power. He created, under Beria, a 
powerful secret-police force, which held 
the power of life and death over all the 
members of the Politburo except Stalin. 

The few men who rose to the top and 
stayed there under Stalin had much in 
common. To reach that altitude they had 
to be ruthless, able and efficient. They 
also had to know just how far they could 
go in opposing Stalin. Every hour they 
must have been aware that death hung 
over them. Even for ruthless men, this life 
could not have been pleasant. 

Their meetings at the time of Stalin’s 
last illness and death were meetings of 
happy men. Few among them really 
mourned the old dictator. Each of these 
men was resolved to see to it, as best he 
could, that never again would one of 
them gather to himself the total power 
Stalin held. 


MOLOTOV DECLINED TOP JOB 
Georgi Malenkov was not their first 
choice for leadership of the group. 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov was offered the 
job even before Stalin’s body was cold. 
In fact, Malenkov made the offer. It was 
seconded by Beria and by Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, now First Secretary of the 
Communist Party Central Committee. 
This gesture is taken as a reflection of 
their common desire to see, as Premier, 
a man who had no control over the ma- 
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jor forces inside the Soviet Union. Molo- 
tov turned down the job because of his 
age. He felt a younger man should be at 
the top. But he also put into words what 
all were thinking. He urged a return to 
rule by committee—a return to the sys- 
tem Lenin initiated and Stalin corrupted. 

Molotov proposed that power be de- 
centralized, and that each responsible 
member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee, the real power in Russia, be 
given authority to supervise a policy for 
his agency approved by the Presidium. 
He urged immediate reports from each 
man on the changes they felt important 
for the good of the Soviet Union. 

Then he proposed Malenkov for the 
post of Premier and Chairman of the 
Presidium. To secure his position as 
Presidium Chairman, Malenkov resigned 
his job as Secretary of the party. It went 





removed. Western experts agree that 
the top Communists did not fear Beria 
himself would try to seize power. They 
considered him a superpoliceman—a man 
with no ambition to direct the entire 
state, but a man in love with the police 
powers that one-man rule under Stalin 
had given him. What worried the group 
was that the police machinery would be 
a tempting instrument if one of _ their 
number set out to win Beria’s loyalty and 
then seek one-man rule for himself. 

“Beria, really, is a tragic figure,” said 
one Western diplomat from Moscow. 
“He died the victim of his deep devo- 
tion to what he considered his duty to 
the supreme power. But, as with Stalin, 
few mourned his passing.” 

When the Presidium decided to cut 
down Beria it did a thorough job. Beria 
was ordered to do the very things which, 


ee 


-Sovfoto 


There were changes made in Moscow when Lenin died 


to Khrushchev, the man who runs agri- 
cultural affairs, with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the group. 

It was at this point that Beria got into 
trouble. Khrushchev complained in open 
meeting about the continued activities 
of Beria’s secret police. Malenkov sug- 
gested that Beria’s powers be trimmed. 
He proposed that the elite MVD, or 
secret police, troops be absorbed into the 
Red Army and that supervision of the 
forced-labor camps be taken out of Beria’s 
hands. He also suggested that the top of- 
fices of the Presidium and the party sec- 
retariat be freed from the watchful eyes 
of the secret police. 


WHY BERIA WAS CUT DOWN 
Beria demurred, and from that mo- 

ment on his doom was sealed. The Pre- 

sidium decided the policeman had to be 


later, he was accused of doing against 
orders. Khrushchev saw to it that key 
men under Beria were warned not to 
follow any orders he issued on the days 
preceding his arrest. 

Elaborate precautions were taken by 
Soviet leaders to screen what really was 
happening when Beria was _ arrested. 
Rumors, originating in the savings banks 
themselves, started talk that the ruble 
was about to be devalued. Long queues 
formed before the banks, in which prac- 
tically every Soviet citizen with money 
has an account. The police made no at- 
tempt to disband the queues. Diplomats, 
sent scurrying about town to find out 
what was going on when tanks appeared 
in the streets, could get only one rumor 
—devaluation. 

Khrushchev told party leaders to in- 
form anyone who asked that devaluation 
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was not contemplated. But by the time 
this word got around and reached the 
public, 24 hours had passed—and Beria 
was a prisoner. 

When Beria was executed the party 
leaders put on another side show in Mos- 
cow, obviously to distract attention. A 
new department store, the Gloum store, 
was opened with a big build-up. Crowds 
poured in and out, popeyed at the im- 
mense display of consumer goods. The 
goods were quickly exhausted, once the 
sale started, and the Gloum store soon 
looked pretty much like any other store 
in Moscow. But, by then, Beria was dead. 

No massive purge followed Beria’s ar- 
rest or execution. That fact is cited by the 
experts from Moscow as evidence that 
the Stalin-type dictatorship is gone, at 
least for now. When Stalin liquidated a 
man as important as Beria the subsequent 
purge went straight down through the 
chain of command to the very roots of 
the organization involved. But relative- 
ly few of Beria’s aides were removed, 
even in the secret police. 

With Beria gone, the organization 
which he lost his life trying to save has 
been whittled down. 

Forced-labor camps, previously man- 
aged by the MVD, have been decentral- 
ized and control of them transferred to 
other ministers and agencies. 

Dalstroy, a _ gigantic organization 
which controls mining and general de- 
velopment in Central and Northeast- 
em Siberia, has been shifted away from 
Beria’s old Interior Affairs office. 

Road construction, another part of the 
Beria empire, has been transferred, too. 

In the new budget, the MVD gets 
less money. 


ARMY: SERVANT OF PARTY? 


The role of the Soviet Army in the 
shifting around that followed Stalin’s 
death was obscure to Western diplomats. 
Now they tend to discount the political 
power of the military. 

“There was good reason for our con- 
fusion,” said one of the experts (British). 
“We aren’t working in a country where 
you can find out what is happening in a 
hurry. It takes weeks, even months, to 
get the real story. Sometimes you never 
get it.” 

“We know now that the Red Army had 
about as much to do with the liquidation 
of Beria as the Salvation Army had to do 
with electing Eisenhower. That’s an ex- 
aggeration, perhaps, but the point is 
that generals just weren’t in it save as 
servants of the party top command.” 
(Comment by an American analyst. ) 

“Communist Party discipline is far 
stronger than military discipline in So- 
viet Russia.” (A French expert. ) 

Actually, the men who study Soviet 
Russia at first hand for the West have 
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revised downward their opinion of the 
Soviet Army as a political force, because 
of the Beria episode. They are convinced 
now that the Communist leadership, 
through 35 years of constant surveillance 
of the armed forces, has succeeded in so 
permeating the command with officers 
who are devoted party members that 
there is little or no likelihood of inde- 
pendent action by the Army in any po- 
litical showdown inside Russia. The 
Army will follow the party. 

[This appraisal of the role of the 
Red Army differs from that made by 
other American sources. American ex- 
perts not in attendance at Berlin but in 
close touch with developments inside 
Russia say this about the influence of the 
military: 

[1. The Soviet Army is in good shape 
on its own merits. 


of all the Western experts. There are 
varying opinions of his personal ambi- 
tions, however. Many still see him as a 
candidate for Stalin’s power, though they 
agree he is a spark plug in the present 
committee rule. Others feel that Malen- 
kov had enough of the throat-cutting tac- 
tics required to reach the level just un- 
der Stalin and is content to stay where 
he is—as long as his position as a mem- 
ber of the team is not challenged by a 
would-be Stalin. 

Khrushchev, it is felt, may one day be 
such a challenger, but not at this stage. 

“If you're watching for a new Stalin— 
watch Khrushchev. With Beria gone, he 
remains the major threat to the commit- 
tee system now ruling Russia. He is going 
along with it now, but much depends on 
the new agricultural policy which he is 
developing. If he gets the production he 





STALIN AT THE HEIGHT 
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OF HIS POWER 


There was joy in the Kremlin when the boss died 


[2. The Army has gained in secret 
powers since the death of Stalin. 

[3. Some of the generals are playing 
quite important roles in the new setup. ] 


KHRUSHCHEV: “‘NEW STALIN’? 


All Moscow experts agree that Khru- 
shchev, the party secretary, stands as the 
heir apparent to Malenkov today, al- 
though he functions as the No. 3 man in 
Soviet Russia. The reason is that Foreign 
Minister Molotov, officially No. 2, does 
not want the top job. 

The experts agree, too, that if the rule 
by committee eventually breaks down 
and a struggle for power develops, the 
probable contestants as things stand will 
be Khrushchev and Malenkov. 

Malenkov is rated high as a balance 
wheel in the “committee system” now 
ruling Soviet Russia. That is the appraisal 


is after, if he begins to consolidate his 
position in the secretariat of the party, 
that will be the tip-off. But don’t place 
any bets on him. Malenkov and _ the 
others are not fools. They are well 
aware that Khrushchev likes to use the 
strong hand. As they cut down Beria, so 
they could cut down Khrushchev if he 
steps out of line too soon.” (French ex- 
pert opinion. ) 

Malenkov’s health is generally agreed 
to be good. A number of the diplomats 
now stationed in Moscow have seen him 
at all his public appearances. All of them 
cited his performance in delivering a 
two-hour budget speech to the Supreme 
Soviet. He seemed as fresh when he 
ended as when he had begun. 

The new Russian Premier has a far 
better understanding of economics than 
his old boss, Stalin. Ambassadors and 
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their aides who have called on him say 
his vocabulary is excellent, that his lan- 
guage is not as coarse as Stalin’s was, that 
he seems better balanced. No Western- 
er has seen or heard of Malenkov’s dis- 
playing the bursts of violent temper that 


made conversation with Stalin a real 


hazard. 


MORE GOODS, NOT FREEDOM 


A new policy has been laid down by 
Stalin’s successors. Now, after a year 
during which that policy emerged by bits 
and pieces, the Western experts are in 
general agreement on the major lines 
that are being followed. The changes 
are tactical, not basic. They do not alter 
one bit the fundamental goal, which is 
to place the whole world under the Com- 
munist system. 

A campaign is on to produce more 
consumer goods, as a means of cutting 
down on public grumbling and winning 
support for the new bosses. Consumer 
goods will be used to try to boost the out- 
put per man in industry and agriculture 
by providing more things people can 
buy with the money they earn. 

Farm production is to get more atten- 
tion, too. The aim is to produce more 
food so living standards can be raised. 

Capital-goods production will be kept 
at current levels, but many of the ex- 
perts say the emphasis—for now, at 
least—will be on such things as ma- 
chines to turn out consumer goods, farm 
equipment and the like. 

Arms production will not get a larger 
share of Soviet production under the 
new policy, and may even get less. Few 
experts feel that Soviet Russia is going 
to cut its armed forces, but many are cou- 
vinced that new investment is being 
shifted from arms production to consum- 
er production; also, that existing arms 
output is shifting from replacement of 
standard weapons and going into new 
armament fields—atomic weapons and 
guided missiles. 

Trade is being encouraged as a means 
of getting food and goods for the Russian 
people. Russian gold will be used wher- 
ever necessary to draw more goods into 
the Communist world. 

Management efficiency seems to be 
getting a higher evaluation. Some experts 
feel it will count for more than party en- 
thusiasm during this period. Krokodil, 
a Moscow humorous magazine, recently 
said, “The time has gone when an ability 
to bawl people out was sufficient qualifi- 
cation for an executive job.” 

Changes in industrial management in- 
dicate an increasing number of shifts 
away from political appointees, with jobs 
going to professional managers. Most 
managers may also be Communist Party 
members, but their immediate interest is 
management rather than politics. 
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Many experts are reporting that the 
growing technical and managerial class 
may one day create a cohesive opposi- 
tion to the Communists. 

But Russia—with these changes—re- 
mains a dictatorship. For the present, 
police powers are being kept more in 
the background, but people still will be 
sent to slave-labor camps, as they were 
under Stalin. Nothing like free speech, 
free assembly or a free press will be tol- 
erated. 


MORE DANGER, NOT LESS 

Result of the shifts inside Russia—the 
shift away from one-man rule to a com- 
mittee dictatorship—is to make the Soviet 
Union more dangerous than ever to the 
non-Communist world, in the opinion of 
most experts. 

“As long as the government by com- 
mittee lasts, they will take more watch- 





—Soviote 


THE RED ARMY 
...@ political puzzle 


ing; their moves will henceforth be less 
predictable.” (British expert opinion. ) 

“We only had to worry about one 
man’s mistakes and ideas before. Now 
this crowd is undoing Stalin’s mistakes 
and you have a better pooling of ideas— 
better for them.” (French. ) 

Disagreement among the experts—not 
only among the U.S., British and French 
teams but within the teams themselves— 
arises over how best to deal with the 
new Soviet bosses. 

More deals on trade appeal particu- 
larly to the British and French. They are 
inclined to the idea that East-West trade 
will do the Communist regime no good 
among the Russian people when they 
discover the superior quality of goods 
made outside the Soviet Union. 

Others call the trade idea nonsense. 





“The new regime is trying to digest 
what it can and is well aware of the diffi- 
culties. If we ease up on them now that 
they’re on the run, they won’t surrender 
a thing. If we keep the pressure on, if 
we deny them trade, they'll have to 
come to us with real offers that will 
make deals worth while.” (American ey- 
pert opinion. ) 

Main objection to this idea is that 
economic and political pressure has been 
tried before against the Soviet Bolsheviks 
—always without success. 

“Pressure from the outside on a Com- 
munist regime makes it stronger inter- 
nally, not weaker. 

“There are two ways to meet this new 
regime—peaceful coexistence and _ pre- 
ventive war. You won't get the Russians 
to start a war unless you actually set a 
soldier’s foot on their sovereign territory 
—Russia or China. And if you start 
the war you'll start it in a world which 
is all set to denounce the man who fires 
the first shot. 

“On the other hand there is every rea- 
son to suppose that through peaceful 
coexistence we'll get more of the Western 
story to the Russian people than we ever 
could otherwise. If we can get enough of 
that it will be Russia that’s worrying 
about civil guerrilla war, not the West.” 
(British expert opinion. ) 


“PEACE” NOW, GRAB LATER 

All the experts are in accord that fun- 
damental Soviet aims are unchanged. The 
Kremlin is determined to destroy the 
capitalist world, over generations if nec- 
essary, and replace it with a Communist 
world. The changes of the last year are 
merely tactical changes because there 
has been a shift in emphasis as to what 
is desirable, from Russia’s standpoint, in 
the years just ahead. 

What the Soviet leaders want, abroad, 
is a period of peace, no worries about a 
general war, and, if possible, more trade 
between Russia and the rest of the world. 
This “peaceful coexistence” is recognized, 
however, as something that applies for a 
limited period, duration unstated. After 
that period the Soviet Union may be ex- 
pected, once again, to try to grab whiat- 
ever part of the world appears easiest to 
grab—even at the risk of major war. 

The judgment of all the Western ex- 
perts is summed up by one of them in 
these words: 

“Never, not in our lifetime, will the 
non-Communist world be able to let 
down its guard, to relax its unity in the 
face of Communism. They are out to 
destroy the capitalist system and replace 
it with theirs. This we must always re- 
member.” 


For a British diplomat’s detailed views 
on Russia, turn the page. 
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RUSSIA WITHOUT STALIN: 
NEW TACTICS, SAME GOAL 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Are the new dictators in Mos- 
cow breaking away from Stalin’s old system? 

There is an end to one-man rule, a bid for 
trade, talk of peace, talk of a shift in the “cold 
war.” Under the surface, what really is going on? 
Are Communists changing, or just trying to con- 
fuse the West? Where does the power of the Red 
Army starid in all this? 

Here are the views of Sir David Kelly, former 
British Ambassador to Moscow and a recognized 
authority on Soviet affairs. Sir David was inter- 
viewed in London by Charles H. Kline, an Asso- 
ciate Editor for U. S. News & World Report. 








Sir DAvID V. KELLy has a firsthand knowledge 
of Russia that goes back to the time of the Czar. 
His career in diplomacy spans 32 years. 

Sir David won the Military Cross as a British 
soldier in World War I and was personally coni- 
gratulated by Prime Minister Churchill for the 
work he did in World War II. He last served 
successively as Britain’s Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, Turkey and the Soviet Union—holding the 
latter post from June, 1949, to mid-September, 
1951. He and Lady Kelly have written extensively 
about Russia, especially the former in his mem- 
oirs entitled “The Ruling Few.” 








Q Sir David, you were the British Ambassador to 
Russia for the period of 1949-5]? 

A That’s right. 

Q Had you been in Russia at any other time? 

A I went to Russia twice in the czarist times while 
I was a student at Oxford. I was the guest of Russian 
friends. I think it was a considerable help to have 
known something of the country before the revolution. 

Q What is your reaction to the lack of results from 
the Berlin conference among the U. S., Britain, France 
and Russia? 

A I am not surprised, particularly in view of the 
fundamental situation. 

Q Could you spell that out a bit? 

A The Communist rulers of Russia are tied to an 
ironclad body of doctrine. It is a combination of the 
teachings of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. This doctrine 
has its own interpretation of everything. Those men 
at the top are simply not swayed by discussion and 
argument or personal feelings. 

Q Has this been true ever since Lenin and Stalin be- 
came rulers? 

A Yes. The failure of Western governments, of pub- 
lic opinion and perhaps especially the failure of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to grasp Russia’s fixed purposes was 
responsible for the excessive position of power that 
Russia gained at the end of World War II. That is 
at the root of today’s tension. 

Q Are you referring to the Yalta agreements of 
1945 among the U.S., Britain and Russia? 


ight 1954. By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


A They’re an example. The great illusion has been 
that Soviet rulers were not different from ordinary 
Western politicians, living from day to day with 
no definite long-term objectives and capable of 
being turned from their purpose by personal per- 
suasion. 

Q The Yalta deal most often debated is the con- 
cession given Russia in Manchuria as a price for fight- 
ing Japan. Is that an illustration of personal bargain- 
ing? 

A It’s one. But remember, too, the artificial votes 
in the United Nations given the Ukraine and Belo- 
russia. I recall the obvious embarrassment when, visit- 
ing Kiev, the capital, I asked to see the “foreign min- 
ister” of the Ukraine. The officials were unable to 
produce one. 

Q In following a basic doctrine is the ultimate ob- 
jective of Russia to make the Communist revolution 
truly world-wide? In effect, to dominate the world? 

A Without any doubt, just on the evidence of Len- 
in’s and Stalin’s own writings. Their theory has been 
the October, 1917, revolution in Russia opened: a new 
historical epoch in which the capitalistic nations even- 
tually would fall to pieces. 

Q Do you foresee that the Russians have any sort 
of timetable? 

A Wait a minute. You mustn’t forget they have 
never set a time limit on the achievement of a world 
revolution. I always hope that as things go on, as 
the years pass, at a point ahead there may be internal 
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No Matter How Red Policy Twists, Its Aim Is World Rule... 


Russia’s Big Fear: Armed Germany .. . Discord Is Weapon 


fermentations in Russia causing drastic changes in 
either their capabilities or intentions or both. 

Q Do you see any significant change in Russia’s 
conduct since Stalin’s death nearly a year ago? 

A Frankly, so far, I see no significant change. I 
would define that by saying no significant change in 
their fundamental outlook, either internally or ex- 
ternally. I am not speculating whether Malenkov and 
his associates may or may not alter things in the 
future. But we haven’t yet got worth-while evi- 
dence. So, emphatically, we can only go ahead pru- 
dently ourselves on the assumption that their previous 
course is being followed. 

Q Well, Sir David, how do you account for the 
opinions of those experts in the West who do say real 
changes in Russia have occurred? 

A Now we are getting to the bottom of the whole 
difficulty of understanding Russia. The Communists 
have an interlocking doctrine of broad strategy and 
immediate tactics. If we accept this we have, so Stal- 
in himself said, a genuine compass to sort out things. 
The trouble is, people in the West often are wishful 
thinkers or else they look for some colorful personal 
explanation, some short cut. People may be bored by 
my stress on doctrine. But that’s the way to get at the 
truth. 

Q Can you illustrate your diagnosis? What about 
the pardoning of many convicts? 

A If you examined closely the terms of the amnesty 
you found it excluded all political prisoners and it 
freed only those under sentences of five years or less. 
That’s relatively trivial, although there were writers 
calling it a birth date in history. Actually, under the 
criminal code of 1952 ordinary inefficiency by railway 
workers is punishable with 10 years in prison. 

Q How do you look at the indictment of Jewish 
doctors and their release after Stalin's death? 

A Here again some apologists interpreted the inci- 
dent as a conspiracy of Malenkov against the late 
Lavrenti Beria. Then another writer claimed the in- 
tended victim was Malenkov himself; this was termed 
a “victory” for a so-called “peace party” inside Rus- 
sia. Factually, there was a long background in Russia 
of attacking Jews as “homeless cosmopolitans.” The 
Communists felt the Jews had a keen, critical intelli- 
gence and enjoyed too many international connec- 
tions to be reliable patriots of the Soviet Union. The 
strategy in Russia, and Czechoslovakia too, was to 
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knock the Jews about. But there later seemed to devel- 
op a realization of the unfavorable world reaction. 

Q Could you explain just how you assess the inter- 
play of strategy and tactics? 

A This two-sided method of operation was formu- 
lated by Lenin and Stalin long ago. I stress it because 
it seems to me to be a key to Soviet foreign policy for 
30 years. 

To illustrate, you must remember the early, all-out 
strategy to promote world revolution. Once Commu- 
nists were even told by Moscow to support Hitler in 
preference to the reforming Social Democrats in 
Germany. Soon, while the strategy still aimed at rev- 
olution, the immediate tactics dictated opposition 
to Hitler, a bid for a political “popular front” in 
France and cheers for “collective security” under the 
League of Nations. Later there was the tactic of trying 
to appease Hitler. 

In 1941 the German invasion made imperative a 
partnership with the West. 

Just after World War II, when Russian expansion 

(Continued on next page) 











was flowering, both strategy and tactics became iden- 
tical. It was a “tough” line toward the West with the 
late Andrei Zhdanov as the mouthpiece. 

However, late in 1952 I suggested Stalin had real- 
ized he really had provoked the important success of 
the Marshall Plan, the creation of NATO [North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization] and the intervention of 
the United Nations in Korea. He was feeling his way 
back to a switch in tactics. 

Q How was that shown? 

A There were many pointers. Stalin gave out 
honeyed interviews, especially the attempt to reassure 
the Italian left-winger, Pietro Nenni, in a personal talk. 
At the end of 1952 he was predicting the Western na- 
tions would fall out among themselves. He told a 
Communist Party conference the best thing would be 
to rally behind a banner of national independence 
and personal freedom. If Russian policy has had the 
appearance of being more conciliatory since Stalin’s 
death, that doesn’t necessarily represent a break in 
continuity. 

Q What recent actions would you regard as perhaps 
simply maneuvers to sow confusion in the West? 

A There are countless illustrations. You can’t at- 
tach fundamental significance to the Russian reassur- 
ance to Turkey about territory which the Soviets ac- 
tually had no chance of getting anyway. Or take the 
release of a few Russian wives of Westerners whom 
no other country would have detained in the first 
place. Or consider the constant courting of French 
public opinion against German rearmament. It’s per- 
fectly transparent. 


GERMANY WORRIES REDS— 


Q Do you see any change in the attitude of Russia 
toward her satellites since Stalin’s death? 

A I believe the important developments since the 
death of Stalin have been inside the satellite states, 
and I really mean East Germany. 

Q How do you think the uprising in East Germany 
last June 17 impressed the rulers of Russia? 

A In the late spring the Russians were intensely 
anxious to influence the elections in West Germany. 
They made some concessions and relaxed some con- 
trols, hoping to make things look better in East Ger- 
many. No doubt they didn’t realize the extent of their 
unpopularity. 

Their actions were regarded by the East Germans as 
a sign of weakness. So far as my information goes, the 
uprising of June 17 was spontaneous. The Russians 
were greatly upset. 

Q What do you define as the objectives of Soviet 
policy at the Berlin conference among the U.S., 
France, Britain and Germany? 

A I stick to an analysis I made before the confer- 
ence began. The paramount Russian aim was a nega- 
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tive one. They wanted to postpone the organization 
of the European Defense Community, thus delaying 
German rearmament: They wanted to create the max- 
imum of friction among the NATO member nations. 
They wanted to haggle endlessly and to have the 
conference end with the maximum of discord among 
the Westerners. Remember, too, they attach impor- 
tance to discrediting EDC before the U.S. Congress 
at a time when your country will be considering what 
further dollar aid to appropriate for Europe. 

Q Do you believe the Russians genuinely fear the 
present military strength of NATO? 

A I don’t think they are afraid of aggression by 
NATO. They know the highest target considered thus 
far has been 50 divisions against the Russian mini- 
mum of 175 divisions. NATO is not attempting to 
draw even with Russian might. It is only seeking to 
create a deterrent which will make an attack by 
Russia too risky for the Russians. 

Q Do you personally feel German rearmament is 
coming? 

A Yes. And I think it’s best within the harness of 
the EDC. I believe somehow, some way, the Germans 
in any event will be shrewd enough to rearm them- 
selves. We would be better off to have them do it 
under supervision. 


CHINA: NO SATELLITE— 


Q Do you see Red China as a satellite of Russia, or 
just what is the relationship? 

A I think the relationship is definitely one of equal- 
ity. 

Q Why so? 

A Consider the background. You will recall Mao 
Tse-tung was fired by the Comintern once, back in the 
’20s. He came to power by his own route. The doc- 
trine of Russian Communists was that revolution in 
China would be achieved by the proletariat of the 
towns and cities. When Chiang Kai-shek put down 
agitation in the cities, Russia hoped Communists 
would be able to infiltrate Chiang’s own organization. 
In the end Mao won by his mobilization of the peas- 
ants and the students. I was much impressed, too, in 
Moscow by the great deference shown to visiting 
Chinese Communists. 

Q Well, if that is the case, what is the likely dura- 
tion of the Sino-Russian alliance? 

A My idea is the Chinese Communists will work in 
with the Russians as long as they think it suits them. 
Just now it evidently does. 

Q You were, I believe, Sir David, in Moscow in the 
early stages of the Korean war and have written 
about proposing to Andrei Gromyko that the North 
Koreans withdraw to the 38th parallel. At the begin- 
ning were the Russians confident? 

A I always felt the Russians didn’t expect the inter- 
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vention of the United Nations. Yet in the early phases 
they had got their prestige so deeply involved they 
found it difficult to move for an armistice, as they 
later did in 1952. 

Q What part does scientific progress play in Rus- 
sia’s military strength? 

A Science has been mobilized for practical purposes 
for the state. There’s little or no time for pure research. 

Q You have been surprised at the Russian an- 
nouncements of testing atomic and hydrogen bombs? 

A I don’t know about their exact progress. But I 
haven’t been surprised. You shouldn’t be when you 
take into account the amount of information they 
gained by espionage, the benefit of many captured 
German scientists and the merit of their own scien- 
tific personnel. 

Q What about the rapid expansion of Russian steel 
production? 

A It used to be fashionable to say the danger of war 
was exaggerated in view of how far the Russians were 
behind the West in steel output. That’s a fallacious 
idea. Under the Soviet system they can put just as 
much—all, if necessary—of their steel into weapons as 
they wish. In recent years they have been investing in 
heavy or potential war industries, as contrasted with 
consumer goods, at a ratio of at least 7 to 3. While 
total steel output in Russia may still be far less than 
in the West, the amount put to military weapons may 
be as much or more. 


SECRET POLICE VS. ARMY— 


Q What about frequent reports of rivalry and jeal- 
ousy between the regular Army and the security police 
[MVD] with their own military formations? 


.-- ‘The Army has risen in political influence” 


STALIN AND LENIN BACK IN 1917—AS SEEN BY A SOVIET ARTIST 
. . they have never set a time limit on the achievement of a world revolution” 


A There can be no doubt, really, about that. The 
security police have had a great lever of political in- 
terference with the Army. This inevitably bred friction. 
It’s an MVD man who acts as political agent [deputy 
commander] in individual units. In small ways, too— 
I recall how my MVD bodyguards could readily oust 
a regular major general if he were riding next to my 
space on a train. 

Q How would this affect high politics? 

A It seems to me that Army support was the key to 
the ease with which Premier Malenkov succeeded in 
liquidating Beria as security chief. 

Q Would you regard Malenkov’s elimination of 
Beria as a big step in consolidating Malenkov’s posi- 
tion? 

A As far as it goes, I should think so. 

Q But won’t the Red Army demand a pay-off for 
having supported Malenkov? 

A I will have to answer that indirectly. It’s fairly 
firm that the Army is in a much stronger position now 
than in Stalin’s time. It was the genius of Stalin that 
he was able to strike and keep such a balance among 
the Army, the security police, the officeholders and the 
Communist Party members. Perhaps he alone could 
do that. It’s clear from appointments since Stalin that 
the Army has risen in prestige and political influence. 


A SECOND STALIN?@— 


Q Do you see any one man in Russia as big enough 
to fill Stalin’s shoes? 

A Not really up to the present. I don’t say Malen- 
kov cannot, but he must prove himself. For quite some 
time after Lenin’s death no one could foresee or cer- 
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. .- Policy for West: ““Make aggression too risky’ 


tainly be sure of the extraordinary position Stalin 
gained. This is shown in many small ways. When visit- 
ing Stalin’s birthplace I had a 1927 guidebook. It 
didn’t even mention the fact of his birth in referring to 
the town. Yet a bit more than 20 years later the little 
cottage of his birth was enclosed as a sort of temple. 


STRENGTH THE WEST NEEDS— 


Q Given Russia’s record and conduct, what state of 
military preparedness does this call for on the part of 
the Western nations? 

A Some would say theoretically the ideal would be 
that the West should build up through NATO a force of 
comparable magnitude to the Russian strength. But it 
seems clear that would be impossible from an economic 
standpoint for free nations. Thus the practical course 
is to aim at a deterrent strong enough to make a war 
of aggression too risky for Russia. 

Q Experts have frequently said the two things im- 
pressing the rulers of Russia most were fear of German 
rearmament and fear of the industrial power of the 
U.S. How do you feel? 

A Certainly they fear most the rearmament of Ger- 
many. One has only to travel through the devastation 
of the 1941 invasion to know that. There is jealousy of 
the industrial ability of the U.S., and if war should 
come soon there would be fear too. Yet the Russian 
has been greatly encouraged to believe time is on his 
side and he may one day draw about even with Amer- 
ican industry. 

Q How do you assess the over-all outlook for peace 
or war? 

A Relatively speaking, Stalin never was a great 
gambler. His successors know this, and they are con- 
siderably bound by their doctrine that eventually the 
Western nations anyway will fall into pieces. It really 
would be foolish from their standpoint to wade into a 
war certain to be very long, very crushing and with 
the result in doubt. 

There is a difference between international tension 
existing now and the tension felt in the years immedi- 
ately before 1939. Hitler’s Germany actually was built 
only for war and couldn’t go on without it. This is not 
necessarily true of the present Russia. 

If NATO is able to do what it set out to do and if 
German strength can be utilized through the EDC, I 
think we have a very good chance of showing a firm 
front to keep the peace. 

Q As a soldier in World War I, how do you feel 
about the strength of the Red Army? 

A On balance I am impressed with it. The Russian 
soldier is very tough and primitive. He is resourceful 
too in building bridges or improvising in many ways. 
The great Russian advantage is the lack of auxiliary 
units and their waste of man power. They just don’t 
bother about welfare and gadgets and all kinds of 





clerical work. Accordingly they have a much higher 
rate of firepower than an equivalent number of units 
in the West. Why, even in peacetime I don’t believe 
the Army troubles to notify next of kin of casualties. 
Too much clerical bother. 

Q What do you say about the morale and psychol- 
ogy of the Russian soldier? 

A The Russian always has been especially good on 
his own soil, as Napoleon and Hitler learned. The mo- 
rale, however, does seem to vary according to what are 
the soldier’s feelings of the moment. He didn’t do too 
well in Finland or in the early stages of the German 
invasion, but in the later stages he was very formi- 
dable. Thus, the rulers probably are right in attaching 
such great importance to propaganda work in the 
Army. You know it goes right down to battalion level, 
with the deputy commander always the political agent. 


INCENTIVES AND PENALTIES— 


Q How do the rulers in Russia keep the officehold- 
ers and the ordinary workmen pushing ahead? 

A You know Stalin’s great aim was to build up Rus- 
sia from a backward, mainly agricultural country to 
an industrial nation rivaling even the U.S. To do this 
he had to have not only a new, directing class, but he 
had to apply a combination of incentives and penalties 
to get results. In this build-up period it’s perfectly con- 
sistent with the teachings of Marx to have for a time a 
st-stem of social inequality. The state, of course, directs 
everything and allows no private enterprise at all. 

Q But, specifically, how does this operate in prac- 
tice? 

A I am not sure the variety and extent of rewards 
the state can distribute has ever been fully appre- 
ciated. It’s not only salaries that are controlled and 
related to results. It’s housing, holidays, education, etc. 
And a rising executive can even accumulate a fortune 
in state lottery bonds and buy jewelry or furs and 
automobiles. He can pass much of that sort of property 
along to his children, and they have special privileges 
as to schooling. Right now in Russia the children of 
successful officeholders start life with a far better 
chance than the masses. As for the workman, the labor 
unions simply suggest to the authorities new ways of 
increasing output and efficiency. The unions are part 
of the state administration. 

Q What about the penalties? 

A The West knows about slave-labor camps. But 
again perhaps. the shrewdness of the controls isn’t 
grasped. Every worker has to have a labor passport, 
with a complete record of his conduct, which, in order 
to get a new job, he must produce together with a cer- 
tificate of being released from his old one. Obviously, 
he can’t switch without permission of his supervisor, 
and the latter is held responsible if output suffers from 
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HERE IS BEAUTY with a zest for action! Here is the leader look, 
suggesting extraordinary ability. Here is luxury of fabric; here are 
supreme taste in appointment and new spirit in color and line. With 
the Chrysler FirePower V-8 engine, you drive with new confidence 
in instant power for safer instant response. The most automatic of 
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all no-clutch transmissions, PowerFlite, gives you new automatic 
control in any driving situation. With Full-Time Power Steering 
and Power Brakes, Chrysler is the one car totally powered for 
the first complete driver control. Isn’t this the leadership that 
should be yours? Isn’t now the time to see your Chrysler dealer? 
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Helping the “stars” to shine 


A tiny off-stage “sun” brings you brighter and better movies 


As you SEE the Hollywood “stars” on the screen of the 
darkened theater—perhaps in 3-D—you can thank a 
man-made miracle of light—the carbon arc. 

This brilliant light comes from tiny carbons not 
much larger than pencils. Yet their light is brighter 
than the sun itself—enlarging the tiny pictures on the 
film as much as 300,000 times! 

THEY GIVE YOU THE RAINBOW — Besides the bril- 
liance that brings you clear, sharp moving pictures, 
these carbons have a light quality almost exactly like 
that of the sun. This makes possible the production 
and showing of pictures with all colors of the rainbow. 


LIGHT YOU DON’T SEE—The rays from these carbons 
go beyond the movies into places most of us never see. 
They reveal quickly how long a new paint will last, and 
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..- “Social-welfare benefits bind worker to his job” 


the worker’s departure. He is as much of a conscript 
as a man drafted into the Army. 

Q How is factory discipline? 

A If a workman is late three times in a month for a 
total of over 20 minutes he gets six months’ corrective 
labor on the spot, is fined a week’s wages and loses 
accrued social-welfare benefits. If late three times in a 
month for as much as 20 minutes each time then he is 
liable to two to four months’ imprisonment. Factories 
working on defense orders have stiffer penalties. 

Q How much of a consideration are social-welfare 
benefits? 

A In Russian eyes those promises are quite impor- 
tant. And they are shrewdly angled, too. To qualify for 
a pension at 60 the individual must have done 25 years’ 
continuous work. A woman is eligible at 55 provided 
she can show 20 years’ employment. A disabled worker 
must have been on the job for eight years to draw full 
pay or three years to obtain half pay. 

Q This sort of compulsion is openly announced? 

A Oh, yes. Away back in 1933, Nikolai Shvernik as 
boss of the unions said social-welfare benefits must be 
used as a means to assure the attachment of the worker 
to his tasks. In blunt terms, to bind and bribe him to 
his job. 


WHY STATE DOESN‘T FADE— 


Q Do the Soviet workers understand and accept 
their situation? Were they not originally taught Marx 
intended for the state to wither away? 

A It’s interesting that at popular lectures in Russia 
it’s a stock question from the audience afterwards as to 
why the state is not withering away. The stock answer 
is that it surely will eventually when the world revolu- 
tion has been achieved. In the meantime Communist 
Russia has to deal with a “wicked world” of “capital- 
istic warmongers,” and thus the harsh priorities for 
developing industry and the Red Army. 

Q To support such an explanation the Russians do 
have to maintain an “Iron Curtain” between their peo- 
ple and the rest of the world? 

A I agree. Just to show a specific example: The 
headmistress of a girls’ school gives new pupils a pep 
talk telling them they should be grateful they are not 
like millions of American students going about bare- 
foot and in rags. Now, almost all of those Russian chil- 
dren have no means of checking what they are told. 

Q How much of the violent propaganda against the 
West, especially attacking the U.S., do the Russians 
believe? 

A A very hard question. The very young and even 
all those born since 1917 have had little chance to 
make their own observations outside. We know how 
the soldiers reacted to the luxuries they found even in 
Germany. We know, too, the rank and file in the Red 
Army often become bored by the perpetual lectures 
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on party doctrine. But the chances are they believe a 
good deal of what they are told to believe. 

Q How do you interpret the new emphasis in Russia 
on improving farm output? 

A I’ve always thought agriculture the weakest of 
the major elements in Russian life, the Achilles heel, so 
to speak. During the great drive to impose collective 
farming there was a slaughter of cattle which has never 
been made up. Statistics suggest there will be fewer 
cows in 1954 than in 1928. Food experts feel even with 
a far larger population not as many bread grains are 
being harvested now as in czarist times. 

Q Why have the Russians recently published blunt 
figures showing their agricultural weakness? 

A Presumably they found it necessary to arouse and 
stimulate farmers. 

Q What about indications more consumer goods 
will be made and distributed? 

A I don’t doubt that. Yet we have got to think to 
whom comforts will go first. When Stalin died, much 
of his great prestige went with him. The rulers now are 
heavily dependent on the class of officeholders, execu- 
tives and technicians who, with their families, run into 
millions. I would think they would have priority to 
keep what amounts to a managerial class in good 
heart. I-should really expect the first big increase in 
consumer goods to take the form of more television 
sets and perhaps even new automobiles. 


TACTICS ON RELIGION 


Q Why is it, Sir David, returning visitors report 
churches wide open and well filled in Russia, as con- 
trasted with the earlier antireligious campaign? 

A That’s an example of strategy and tactics. The 
broad, early strategy regarded religion as an enemy of 
the revolution, and I believe 50 bishops were liqui- 
dated. Today if an individual wants to get ahead in 
Russia as a member of the Communist Party he has 
still got to be an atheist. 

Q Where do the tactics come in? 

A Party membership is only about 6 million out of 
a population of 210 million. The tactics are to allow 
the masses to go to church. But it is emphasized to the 
youth of the nation they shouldn’t if they wish to be 
an all-important party member. In practice there are 
about 40 churches in Moscow for 8 million people and 
one or two in every provincial center. Those are usu- 
ally filled. 

Q Does the state keep its finger on religion in any 
other way? 

A Yes. The churches permitted to flourish are those 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, and it is a docile in- 
stitution. The French Catholic priest in Moscow had 
to leave, and the single Catholic priest from the U. S., 
who replaced him, had to function in his apartment 
for foreigners only. 
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BUSINESS DIP SEEMS TO BE ENDING 


The gloom that settled over 
business a while back is lifting. 

Businessmen, nearly every- 
where, are coming to believe 
that the setback has about run 
its course, that 1954 is likely to 
bring an upturn. 

Better sales are in sight. Big 
inventories are less worry. Build- 
ing keeps booming. Here is a 
report on the new optimism that 
seems to be taking over. 


Reported from CHICAGO, 

SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 

From all across the country, busi- 
nessmen are beginning to notice an 
improvement in prospects for sales 
and production. There are more and 
more signs that a reversal in trend is 
setting in that will be clearly estab- 
lished by spring. 

People are giving no signs that they 
are cutting down on spending. The mar- 
ket for both new and used cars is firming 
up. The building boom is spinning right 
along. Unemployment, measured by new 
claims for benefits, has about stopped 
its rise. Businessmen are less worried 





about inventories than some of the pro- 
fessional analysts. 

Take this appraisal from an executive 
of a Chicago mail-order house: 

“The situation looks good. We expect 
sales in 1954 to be only 4 to 6 per 
cent below 1953. Since 1953 sales hit 
an all-time high, which nobody expects 
to match, the prospect definitely is for a 
good year ahead. The big January lag in 
sales now appears to have been just a 
temporary situation. We are doing bet- 
ter in February and expect to continue 
to do better. There is no sign that people 
are running out of money. More than a 
third of our business is done on credit, 
and there is little increase in accounts 
that people are unable to pay off.” 

A Chicago executive whose firm is a 
leading producer of plumbing and heat- 
ing supplies says: 

“Construction activity is unbelievably 
strong. In housing we should see an ex- 
traordinarily good year, within a very 
few points of last year’s volume, which 
was very big. In industry there is more 
new construction than we expected. New 
equipment for factories is being sold on 
a still larger scale than equipment for new 
buildings. Usually this is accompanied 
by some modernization of plant buildings. 

“Our firm expects a pretty good year.” 

On inventories, which are generally 
acknowledged to be a pressing problem, 
this executive says: 


THE AUTO SHOWROOM 
For customers: When they buy, a chance to pick and choose 
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Trade Good, Building Active, Wages Still High 


“Business people are less disturbed 
about inventories than economists and 
other people who figure things out for 
us. We look for improvement in the in- 
ventory situation in the second, quarter, 
believe the adjustment should be over by 
midyear.” 

Up by mid-‘54? These judgments are 
typical of grassroots conclusions that the 
business recession that began last year 
is not going to go much, if any, further 
and that an upturn will be evident be- 
fore the year ends. One Midwestern in- 
dustrialist reports that “our thinking now 
is that the pickup in general business 
may come by mid-1954, instead of in 
1955, as we used to expect.” 

Even in farm machinery, where piled- 
up stocks have long been a drag on pro- 
duction, manufacturers are considerably 
more optimistic than they were. Here is 
the report of one of them: 

“Dealers have been reducing stocks 
rather steadily—and _ substantially—for 
four to six months. In the last 60 to 90 
days many dealers have got these stocks 
in pretty good shape. The dealers are 
more optimistic now than they have been 
in many months. Farmers also are more 
optimistic. That is due to the upturn in 
farm-commodity prices—first in three 
years. Final decisions about the acreage 
farmers could plant also have helped. 

“It is true that manufacturers them- 
selves have very large stocks of equip- 
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Recession? The President Says This— 


At a news conference on Febru- 
ary 17, Mr. Eisenhower was asked 
two questions about business. Here 
are the questions with his answers, 
which are paraphrased as required 
by usual White Howse rules: 


Q: An economist of the Federal Re- 
serve Board said that already the eco- 
nomic dip was sharper than you had 
anticipated in your economic message 
to Congress. Would you comment? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower re- 
plied that, for several weeks, he and 
his Administration have been alert to 
this day by day, trying to make certain 
that no move is neglected on the part 
of the Government that could be help- 
ful, to make sure that we don’t have 


any real recession. 


So far as using the powers of the 


ment on hand. But these are being 
worked down gradually, and we are in 
better shape than for many months. 
Some increases in production have 
been scheduled for February and March, 
in preparation for the spring selling 
season. 

“There is no thought of going back to 
peak-level production, but the situation 
does look better.” 

In home appliances, both manu- 
facturers and retailers see an early end to 
their troubles. Retailers report that dis- 
tress selling of overstocked appliances is 
gradually playing out, while manu- 
facturers note an increase in sales of 
washers, driers, refrigerators and ranges. 


THE RETAIL SCENE 
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Government is concerned, he said, they 
are being used gradually now. He 
added that, if this thing develops so 
that it looks as if we are going into 
anything major, he will not hesitate 
one second to use every single thing 
that this Government can bring to-bear 
to stop such catastrophe in this 
country. He had said that often, and 
would say it again. 

Mr. Eisenhower explained, however, 
that you don’t want to throw the Gov- 
ernment wildly out into all sorts of 
actions until you know what you are 
doing. He said he would consider that 
a very dangerous move. 

Q: Mr. President, do you think the 
economic downturn has reached a 
point where consumers should {get 
larger tax concessions than your pro- 
gram called for? 


One major manufacturer says that orders 
from West Coast distributors are running 
20 per cent ahead of last year. 

The television industry started the year 
overburdened with inventories. A con- 
siderable amount of distress selling has 
been going on, and public buying has 
been held back because color sets are 
expected soon. The major producers, 
however, are not discouraged. They say 
that price cuts have stimulated sales of 
smaller models and that new telecasting 
stations will broaden their market. They 
are planning for sales of 5 to 5.5 million 
sets this year, compared with sales of 
nearly 6.4 million sets in 1953. If this 
schedule is met, plus the sale of 100,000 


The President: Mr. Eisenhower said 


he couldn’t give an answer, an affirma- 
tive answer, to that one at this moment. 


He reminded correspondents that his 


economic report stated that this is a 


measure to bring in quickly when this 


thing is seen to be spreading very 
definitely. He would think, he said, 


that March ought to be a sort of key 
month. He is told that March is a 
month when employment - begins 
normally to pick up, with a definite up- 
turn in the curve. 

The President said that, if that 
doesn’t happen, he believes we would 
have a very definite warning that 
would call for the institution of a 
number of measures. Possibly, he 
added, this tax reduction would be one 
of the first considered, although he 
couldn’t say for certain. 


or so color sets, the industry will. count 
it a pretty good year. 

Auto producers in Detroit note an 
upturn in new-car sales and are particu- 
larly encouraged over increasing demand 
for used cars. A poor used-car market 
has been a drag on new-car sales for 
several months, but that market now 
shows signs of having hit bottom and re- 
bounded. Detroit prices for popular used- 
car models—those of 1949, 1950 and 1951 
—have recently risen $50 on the average. 

Stocks of new cars have mounted to a 
peak of more than 600,000, but producers 
expect the spring selling season to take 
care of this situation. Actually, the stocks 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE INVENTORY SCENE 
For businessmen: A number of encouraging factors 











* TarRYTRON Time Detays by Diaphlex 
have introduced new techniques and stand- 
ards in the art of measuring time incre- 
ments for controlling the sequencing, 
programming, actuating, and deferring of 
aircraft and missile component operations. 


* TarRRyTRON Time Detays employing 
the exclusive Rock Shaft Motion require 
fine instrument technology, the watch- 
maker’s art, and the most advanced engi- 
neering standards to perform satisfactorily. 


* TarRRyTRON Time Detays operate in 
the range from one tenth to ninety seconds 
(+15%) when subjected to temperature 
(—65° F to + 200° F)and vibration extremes, 
high impact, a wide range of environ- 
mental conditions and when positioned in 
any attitude. 


We invite your inquiry. 


Cook Electric Company 


Established 1897 
2700 Southport, Chicago 14, Illinois 

Diaphlex—Aircraft Components and Accessories 
® Wirecom—Wire Communications, Protection & 
Distribution Apparatus ® Magnilastic—Expansion 
Joints, Heavy Industry Equipment, and Airframe 
Structures ® Cook Research Laboratories—8100 
Monticello Avenue, Skokie, Illinois © MetalFusion 
— Heat Treating, Brazing and Annealing ® 
Inland Testing Laboratories—1457 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, Illinois @ Electronic Systems 
Division—3413 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 18, 
Illinois ® Subsidiary: Canadian Diaphlex Limited 
—Aircraft Components and Accessories, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 
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of some of the most popular models ap- 
pear to be less than sufficient because 
output was late in starting. 

The steel industry, too, expects an in- 
crease in production before long. One 
Midwestern steelmaker explains that 
the recent drop in steel output stems 
chiefly from the fact that steel-using 
industries have been drawing on inven- 
tories. He figures that future production 
will rise to meet current demand. 

Another optimistic report comes from 
the Purchasing Agents Association of 
Chicago. This group finds that 22 per 
cent of the firms in the Chicago area had 
increases in orders received in January 
over December, contrasted to gains in 
December over November by only 8 per 
cent of the firms. This report is support- 
ed by a New York survey, which found 
that nearly half (46 per cent) of busi- 





THINGS ARE MOVING 
“There is no sign that people are running out of money” 


ness executives look for an increase in 
business volume in the months just 
ahead, while a third (32 per cent) ex- 
pect the same volume. 

Another private survey, made in New 
York, estimates that, for the year, retail 
sales will come within 2 per cent of the 
1953 volume—a dip that is scarcely 
noticeable. The dip is expected entirely 
in durable goods, such as autos and ap- 
pliances. Sales of soft goods—clothing, 
shoes, food—are expected to top the 1953 
volume. The big Chicago retailers also 
are counting on better sales ahead for 
clothing and other textile products. 

Businessmen also note with satisfac- 
tion that unemployment seems to have 
stopped rising. In mid-February, both 
new claims and continued claims for un- 
employment benefits were down from the 
preceding week. In New York, the State 


Employment Office reports that the num- 
ber of jobless, as measured by benefit 
claims, has been declining since January 
8. Oregon employment officials find that 
activity is rising in lumber mills and log- 
ging camps, and construction is up. New 
claims for unemployment benefits in Ore- 
gon are down sharply. 

From the West Coast, too, come re- 
ports of rising sales and a definite im- 
provement in inventories. One chain 
of variety stores reports that sales are 
equal to a year ago and that stocks are 
about 10 per cent below that period. 
“Stocks are too low,” says one manager, 
“we have been buying more than we are 
selling since early January, but are slow- 
ing down now. We should reach our 
needed inventories by mid-March.” 

A large distributor of tools and hard- 
ware in California adds that his inven- 
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CUSTOMERS ARE INCREASING 


tories also are below a year ago and that 
sales now are slightly above last year. 
He explains that “we are now replacing 
as we sell on a monthly basis,” and that 
any upturn in sales would force an im- 
mediate increase in the firm’s purchasing 
policy. Another California distributor of 
appliances expects his sales to come 
close, if not quite equal, to the record 
volume hit in 1951. He reports that sales 
are substantially above last year. 

In the San Diego area, building per- 
mits are nearly double those of last year, 
and retail sales, which had sagged, show 
improvement. Employment in Southern 
California aircraft plants is on the rise. 

A further sign that the upturn is na- 
tion-wide is in this report from Boston: 

“Indications are there will be some 
improvement in the manufacture of 
shoes and of transportation equipment. 
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The latter results largely from an_in- 
crease in airplane manufacturing. The 
electronics and machine-tool industries 
cre affording steady employment, and 
this promises to continue. There has been 
the usual seasonal decline in the output 
of soft goods. New England industries 
appear to be leveling off at the present 
generally high level.” 

A credit firm, with headquarters in 
New York, finds strength in the fact 
that installment payments on automo- 
biles and other consumer goods are hold- 
ing high, a sign that individuals still are 
able to meet their bills. Repossessions of 
cars are averaging about | per cent, and 
this credit house reports that business is 
not considered bad until repossessions 
reach 2.5 per cent at least. In the New 
York area, repossessions are running be- 
low 1 per cent. 
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SALES ARE TURNING UP 
‘The situation looks good” 


The weak spots in the business struc- 
ture appear to be concentrated in farm 
areas still hit by drought and in small 
communities where local plants have 
laid off workers. Parts suppliers, both for 
defense plants and civilian manufactur- 
ers, also are complaining that makers of 
finished products turn more and more to 
manufacturing their own parts. 

The business community in general, 
however, seems to have shifted definitely 
from caution and doubt to optimism. 
This attitude prevails among manufac- 
turers in various lines, as well as among 
the larger retailers. 


The problem of too many goods on 
the shelves—or not enough—is consid- 
ered on page 77. And a review of the 
credit side of the business picture be- 
gins on page 100. 
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““Where’s George?” 


“Oh, he won’t be here ’til tomorrow 


...we came by air!”’ 


When others are already there, are you still on the way? 
Remember, you save valuable time and avoid discomfort— 
in winter as well as summer—when you GO BY AIRLINE. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION—EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Where the Atom Works in Industry 


Chemicals—Autos—Textiles—Paper—Metals 


Peacetime uses for the atom, 
now being promoted by the Ad- 
ministration, already are multi- 
plying in all directions. 

More than 1,000 industrial 
firms are employing the atom in 
everyday operations. Hospitals 
are using atomic medicines on a 
big scale. New devices and tech- 
niques are popping up continu- 
ously. 

Growth of America’s newest 


One sign of atomic growth is expan- 
sion of the new industry that makes radi- 
ation instruments, the devices that put 
the atom to work in its present stage of 
development. From nothing a few years 
ago, this infant industry has shot up to a 
20-million-dollar sales volume annually, 
and a 2,400-man pay roll. That’s still tiny 
in this land of vast industries; but the 
atom’s growth is beginning to snowball. 

People hear about atomic-powered lo- 
comotives of the future. They guess 
when there will be atomic-fueled power 
stations. They get dream stories of an 
atomic age when atomic machines and 
materials will turn deserts into gardens. 

Boon to all. Actually, atomic industry 


Agricultural scientists are making some 
exciting discoveries with atomic fertiliz- 
ers. 

It is in industry, however, that the 
civilian or working side of the atom is 
developing most rapidly. 

About 300 firms are using the atom’s 
power to inspect metal parts of the prod- 
ucts they make. About 250 other firms 
use atomic thickness gauges to measure 
and control the coatings they put on such 
things as paper and galvanized iron. 
Atomic “radiography” apparently has a 
big future in preventive maintenance. 
The “tracer” technique is being employed 
on a growing scale to solve many knotty 
industrial problems. 








. . e,¢ be 
industry already is an exciting is getting under way on a much more At this stage, the atom is being used 
success story. modest basis. It’s down at the grass roots, principally to improve quality, speed 
utilizing the atom to do jobs that noth- production and cut costs on existing prod- fe 
h a eee -vili ing else can do as quickly and cheaply. ucts of industry. TI 
; The atom, as the base for civilian More than 1,000 industrial firms, in- Radiography is the major use in this tic 
industry, still is an infant but one cluding many of the nation’s largest field. It employs a radioactive pellet and 
that’s beginning to show signs of lusty businesses, now employ the atom in photographic film to take an “X ray” of tr 
growth. everyday factory or shop operations. In _ the inside of a metal object. Any defect g 
Practical use of the atom already is hospitals and clinics, atomic medicines in the metal shows up just as a break in au 
more widespread in industry than most are being administered on a growing a bone shows up on an X-ray film. PI 
people realize. President Eisenhower’s scale. It’s estimated that more people’s A typical radiography installation may ar 
plan to permit private ownership of — lives now have been saved by the atom cost a factory about $750, where its pred- w 
atomic facilities will give a new push to than were wiped out in the Hiroshima ecessor, an industrial X-ray machine, 
investment in this immense, fresh field. and Nagasaki A-bomb blasts. might cost $10,000 or more. It thus of- er 
m 
ra 
be 
hat th kin: : 
What the Working W 
e ° 
ir 
Atom Looks Like 
Or 
o! 
Here is a typical use of atom’s power in in- "a 
dustry today. Photo shows an atomic battery : t 
—in this case, the Ohmart cell— mounted on ELECTRIC 5 : p 
a pipe. Radioactive energy, from the mate- CURRENT ' fe St 
rial on the right, is transformed into electric 
current by the atomic battery. An oil refinery, Fr 
for example, uses this setup to control quality ¢ 
of oil flowing through the pipe. If thickness | a 
LHS ATOMIC i 
of bes changes, the amount ¢ seoaeety eed RADIOACTIVE , t 
going through to the battery is changed. This MATERIAL ; 
changes the flow of current, reported on the INSIDE CASE | 
; — \ 
upper dial face; it also signals controls in ‘ 
the lower part of the photo to work valves | 
that put new elements into the oil to bring C 
it back to desired thickness. Such “quality 
control” is atom’s first big peaceful use in 
industry. Many other uses are coming. : 
5 ( 
Source: Ohmart Corp. © 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. ' 
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How a New Atom Industry Has Grown 


29 Companies Now Make Radiation Devices for Business 
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200 
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2,400 


‘WORKERS 


SALES 
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IN 1946 


Lo 
Source: AEC 


fers cheap, reliable inspection of parts. 
That means faster, lower-cost produc- 
tion. 

Result is that more and more indus- 
trial firms are installing these atomic 
“gadgets.” Big auto firms use them on 
auto cylinders, pistons, connecting rods. 
Plane companies, boiler manufacturers 
and a host of others have put the atom to 
work this way. 

Next, in extent of use, are atom-pow- 
ered thickness gauges. They enable a 
manufacturer to keep extremely accu- 
rate watch over his product while it is 
being produced, eliminating shutdowns 
to take samples and virtually ending 
waste of raw materials. 

One company making abrasive paper 
installed a set of gauges that cost $40,- 
000. The company saved $40,000 worth 
of materials the first year the gauges were 
used. Atomic gauges already have spread 
to the plastics, rubber, textile, glass, 
paper and steel industries, and wider use 
seems certain. 

A third and very promising industrial 
use of the atom employs the Ohmart cell, 
the original atomic battery. As the photo- 
graph on page 34 shows, this use of the 
atom enables a manufacturer to control 
the quality of a product that is boiling 
along inside a steel pipe, perhaps under 
hundreds of pounds of pressure and at 
very high temperatures. Chemical and oil 
companies pioneered this use of the atom, 
but it may have important applications in 
other fields. 

Atomic batteries such as the Ohmart 
cell and a unit developed by Radio 
Corporation of America apparently have 
a big future, too, in communications. 
Coupled with transistors, they may pro- 
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NOW IN 1946 


duce some entirely new communications 
and portable electric-power devices. 

Atomic “tracers provide another 
growing source of atomic aids for in- 
dustry. 

Pipe-line companies, for example, drop 
a speck of radioactive material into a pipe 
line when a shipment of gasoline is 
pumped into the line, following a ship- 
ment of fuel oil. 

With a Geiger counter, a workman at 
the other end of the line then can tell 
when to stop pumping the pipe line’s 
flow into the fuel-oil storage tank, and 
switch it over to the gasoline tank. He 
used to have to take samples from the 
pipe line in order to know when one 
product was being replaced by another. 
Considerable intermixing, where the sec- 
ond shipment joined the first, was in- 
evitable. 

One 560-mile pipe line had about 500 
barrels of mixed oil with each change 
of products in the pipe. Now the atom 
markers enable the pipe line to make the 
switch from one tank to the other so 
quickly that the amount of mixed prod- 
uct is cut to 350 barrels. 

Preventive maintenance, with the 
atom, is another important industrial ap- 
plication of atomic power. Fifteen big 
oil and chemical concerns use the atom 
this way now, and many other firms are 
interested. 

Since a radioactive pellet can be sus- 
pended from a string or wire and car- 
ried from place to place like a weight 
on the end of a fishing pole, it can be 
dropped into all sorts of. otherwise inac- 
cessible spots. A maintenance man can 
drop such a pellet down a pipe into a 
valve, for example, put a film on the 


$1,000,000 
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$20,000,000 


A YEAR 
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outside of the valve, and X-ray that criti- 
cal point with a minimum of disman- 
tling and trouble. 

The atom-tracer technique already has 
been used to locate leaks in water lines. 
In one case, a radiant-heating system 
buried in a concrete floor developed a 
leak. The owner's bill for fuel went up 
to $400 a month, His water bill soared to 
$60 a month. 

Radioactive iodine was dropped into 
the pipes. A Geiger counter then located 
the leak because of the large increase in 
radioactivity where water was collecting. 

For the future, the atom seems to 
offer almost endless possibilities as a 
worker in industry. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is 
demonstrating that the atom can be a 
source of heat for buildings, at its Han- 
ford, Wash., works. 

An atom-fueled electric-power station 
has been ordered by AEC. A submarine 
with an atomic propulsion unit has been 
launched. 

In private and AEC laboratories, 
chemists are achieving spectacular trans- 
formations of materials with tiny amounts 
of radioactivity—pioneering new ways of 
making better products. 

The laboratories and AEC atom centers 
are where the big, astonishing aspects of 
atomic energy are being explored. But, 
down on factory floors, more and more 
important practical jobs already are being 
taken over by the atom. And this growth 
of the working atom is just beginning. 


For President Eisenhower’s views on 
the sharing of atomic information with 
U.S. allies, as sent to Congress, see 
page 90. 
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The Truce in Korea 


: fy on 


Pyong-ni 
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Saamcham 





Sunan ¢ 


Where Communists Are Violating 


Chongjin 





VIOLATIONS 


Combat Aircraft 
Reinforced Here 


Arms Build-up 
Via Unauthorized 
Ports of Entry 


Arms Build-up 
By-passing 
Authorized 
Ports of Entry 
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From Maj. Gen. J. K. 


orth 
listed 
aechon 
inuiju 


combat aircraft into 
Korea at the airfiel 
below: Pyong-ni.. . 
... Pyongyang... Uiju.. 
... Wonsan...Saa 
Sunan... 

“The Korean Peoples Army 
and the Chinese Peoples Vol- 
unteers side has violated . . . 
the armistice agreement by 
the introduction of reinforcing 
combat material into North 
Korea by road and rail along 
the routes in the vicinity of, but 
by-passing, the three follow- 
ing authorized ports of entry: 





Sinuiju... Chongji 

“The Korean Peoples Army 
and Chinese Peoples Volun- 
teers side has vio 
armistice agreement by the 
introduction of feinforcing 
combat materigi into. North 

ilrgad complexes 

rth Korea from 

at places other 
than ports of entry enumer- 
ated in... the armistice agree- 
ment as follows: ...Sakchu... 
Saji-dong... 

“Request that you dispatch 
three mobile inspection teams 
to the above-listed locations 
and their vicinities for the 
purpose of conducting special 
observations, inspections and 
investigations .. .” 
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Reds Cheat, 
Bring in Guns 
And Warplanes 


SEOUL, Korea 


A Communist build-up of military 
strength in North Korea is going on ai 
this time in violation of truce terms. 

New Russian-made planes are being 
smuggled in. Airfields that Americans 
destroyed at heavy cost are back in com- 
mission again. Arms supplies have been 
secretly augmented. Troop reinforce- 
ments are suspected. 

Truce terms bar this build-up. A Neu- 
tral Nations Supervisory Commission is 
supposed to police the truce. 

Actually, as frequently happens in 
dealings with Communists, the United 
States has been outfoxed. The Commis- 
sion is composed of two Communist 
members, two non-Communists. As a re- 
sult, it is tied in its vote and impotent. 

Formal complaint of Communist truce 
violations has just been filed by U.S. 
Maj. Gen. J. K. Lacey, senior U.N. 
member of the Joint Military Armistice 
Commission. He names the places where 
the violations are occurring. This com- 
plaint is getting the brush-off from the 
Supervisory Commission. 

The map on this page shows what is 
going on. There are five places through 
which everything entering North Korea 
is supposed to pass. Neutral inspection 
teams are at these gates to guard against 
Communist imports in violation of truce 
terms. The Communists, U.S. officials 
complain, ignore the gates—they go over 
the fence. 

General Lacey’s complaint gives only a 
hint of all that actually has gone on in 
Korea. According to United Nations ob- 
servers, truce violations began the day that 
fighting stopped last July, when large 
numbers of Red planes were spotted flying 
into North Korea. More planes were noted 
entering last October in crates. U.N. in- 
spectors have seen big shipments crossing 
the border, defiantly near the inspection 
gates. “Reconstruction supplies,” said the 
Communists. 

One previous protest was tried. It 
did no good. Violations continued. 

When the truce began, there was hard- 
ly an airfield in all North Korea left usable 
after U.S. air attacks. Now General 
Lacey names nine in operation. U.N. 
observers say the Communists are build- 
ing a line of steel and concrete across 
North Korea. 

If Korean peace talks fail and fighting 
flares again, the Communists are going te 
be stronger than before. They are using 
the truce for a build-up. 
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today’s smartest, newest adding-subtracting 
machine—today’s best adding machine buy! 
Available in 8 and 10 column capacities, with or 
without, credit balance feature. Electric oper- 
ation of course. See it. Try it now. The yellow 
pages of your telephone directory list your 
nearest Burroughs dealer or branch office. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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IS IT A CRIME TO CRACK UP? 


Test Begins for Prisoners Who Yielded to Reds 








Should a U.S. military man who “broke” 
under Communist pressure now be punished? 
Decision on this issue could be vitally im- 
portant if war comes again. U.S. security 
could be endangered by GI's who fall into 


Communist hands if any sellout is condoned. 

U.S. armed services, as a result, are search- 
ing for a decision that is realistic, yet pro- 
tects this country’s military code. Here’s the 
story of how they are going about it. 











Wheels are beginning to turn in all 
three of the military services to provide 
answers to questions like these: 

Should an American officer who col- 
laborated with Communists under duress 
face court-martial? 

Should an officer who “broke” when 
subjected to mental pressure be allowed 
to remain in uniform after he has aided 
the enemy? 

What of the enlisted man who “ratted” 
on his fellow Americans and did the 
bidding of a Communist enemy? Should 
that man be punished? 

If an officer or an enlisted man who 
aided the enemy, even under duress, 
goes unpunished, what is the status of 
those who gave their lives rather than 


collaborate, or who resisted all pressure 
and came through? 

Looking ahead. Adequate answers to 
these and related questions are con- 
sidered by military services to be of the 
highest importance in today’s world. In 
the past, comparable questions have not 
been considered a serious problem. Mili- 
tary men were expected to hold out 
against all odds rather than collaborate 
with an enemy. But then there were no 
Communist regimes utilizing their highly 
developed brain-washing techniques to 
put pressure on war prisoners in further- 
ing their own war aims. Korea gave the 
U.S. its first experience with a problem 
that is regarded by military officials as 
basic if war comes again. 


As a matter of fact, relatively few 
Americans—even under pressure—did the 
bidding of the enemy in Korea. 

Thousands of Americans died in en- 
emy hands, many victims of punishment 
for refusing to collaborate. Out of the 
3,746 finally repatriated, no more than 
160 face formal investigations for pos- 
sible violations of the Articles of War. 
A fraction of those actually will stand 
trial. Only 35 went so far as to sign 
false germ-warfare “confessions” for the 
Communists. 

Between 50 and 100 Air Force cap- 
tives appear to have broken in some way 
under pressure. Communists apparently 
applied the greatest pressure to fliers 
in order to extract propaganda confes- 
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THESE AMERICAN PRISONERS GOT FOOD AND MEDICAL CARE 
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Others, selected for brain washing, were not so lucky 


sions. Two Marines, one a colonel, broke. 
Between 20 and 60 ground-force GI’s are 
suspected of having collaborated with 
the enemy, either under pressure or to 
get favors. William F. Dean, the one 
general officer captured by Communists, 
resisted all pressure to co-operate. 

At present, pretrial investigations are 
getting under way in the Army, the Air 
Force and the Marine Corps to deter- 
mine the basis of future action by each 
of the three services. 

A Marine, Col. Frank H. Schwable, is 
the first of the officers to face a formal 
investigation. His case, now before a 
court of inquiry, probably will set the 
line to be followed in dozens of other 


“confession” cases. Its outcome will go 
far toward providing answers to the big, 
new questions of what to do with those 
who may break under future Communist 
“treatments.” 

This test case is to be a tough one. 
Colonel Schwable is a veteran combat 
flier with an outstanding record, a gradu- 
ate of the U.S. Naval Academy and a 
professional Marine officer of 25 years’ 
service, whose loyalty is unquestioned. 
Yet he falsely confessed to participating 
in germ warfare, prepared recordings, 
conducted broadcasts, made filmed state- 
ments that the Communists used to help 
convince millions of people in all coun- 
tries of the world that U.S. was waging 


bacteriological war against civilian popu- 
lations. His rank and appearance made 
those statements highly persuasive. 
Was this action justified by Communist 
pressure? Colonel Schwable was. inter- 
rogated at length, threatened with death, 
humiliated, denied decent living condi- 
tions, but apparently not physically 
tortured. Colonel Schwable said his de- 
cision to “confess” was based not on 
whether he should live or die, but on 
whether he would be more useful to this 
country by living to help expose “one of 
the greatest hoaxes any nation has ever 
attempted to foist on the world.” Gen- 
eral Dean, it appears, went through a 
similar ordeal without breaking. So did 





Section 698. Aiding the enemy 
(article 104). 


Any person who— 


(1) aids, or attempts to aid, the enemy with arms, 


What Military Law Says About Those Who Broke 


Here are two sections of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, adopted only a 
month before Korean war began, under which some former prisoners will be tried: 


Section 699. Misconduct as a prisoner 
(article 105). 


Any person subject to this chapter who, while in the 
hands of the enemy in time of war— 





ammunition, supplies, money or other things; or 


(2) without proper authority, knowingly harbors or 
protects or gives intelligence to, or communicates or cor- 
responds with or holds any intercourse with the enemy, 
either directly or indirectly; 
shall suffer death or such other punishment as a court- 
martial or military commission may direct. 


(May 5, 1950, ch. 169, section 1, 64 Stat. 138.) 


(1) for the purpose of securing favorable treatment by 
his captors acts without proper authority in a manner 
contrary to law, custom, or regulation, to the detriment 
of others of whatever nationality held by the enemy as 
civilian pr military prisoners; or 


(2) while in a position of authority over such persons 
maltreats them without justifiable cause; 
shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 


(May 5, 1950, ch. 169, section 1, 64 Stat. 138.) 
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a few younger Air Force officers who 
were beaten, burned, nearly frozen, 
threatened constantly, buried for days 
in small boxes, starved, subjected to 
the whole gamut of Communist brain- 
washing pressure. Others are known to 
have died without breaking. 

Medical evidence, on the other hand, 
now indicates that pressure used in the 
well-developed Communist technique 
may reach a point where it so completely 
robs a man of his free will that he no 
longer can be held responsible for his 
actions. The Catholic Church, for ex- 
ample, with its firm discipline and tradi- 
tion of martyrdom, has come to accept 
the premise that Communist pressures 
inflicted upon its “professionals”—priests 
and cardinals—can be so severe as to 
excuse actions performed after brain 
washings. The case of Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty, for example, has been pub- 
licly viewed with “understanding” and 
“forgiveness” by the Vatican. 

The question, in this case, is whether 
the armed forces are ready to recognize 
such a state of mind resulting from mental 
or physical torture as an excuse for aiding 
the enemy, particularly on the part of a 
professional officer. If so, will there be 
any real incentive for Americans who fall 
into Communist hands in a bigger war to 
hold out against great pressure? The 
future security of the United States, con- 
ceivably, could hinge on the outcome. 

Another aspect. What to do with 
GI’s who did the Communists’ bidding in 
prison camps in return for small favors is 
a different but related issue. Evidence is 
that a few Americans sold out without 
being subjected to real pressure, and in- 
formed on their fellow prisoners, organ- 
ized propaganda lecture groups, assisted 
Communist indoctrinators, even supplied 
military information to the Chinese. The 
cases of “progressives” among the repa- 
triates fall into that general category. 
Corpl. Edward §. Dickenson, for ex- 
ample, now is to face a court-martial on 
charges of collaborating with the enemy 
and causing other Americans “punish- 
ment and _ hardship.” 

But there are surprisingly few authenti- 
cated cases of this kind. compared with 
earlier reports of widespread defections. 

These reports now have been tracked 
down by thorough interviews with every 
repatriated American serviceman. Stories 
have been checked and cross-checked to 
sift facts from rumor. The result shows 
that only a handful of Americans yielded 
to the temptation of better treatment. 

Some of the stories emerging from this 
check are of great heroism, in which men 
risked or gave their lives to defy Com- 
munist threats and to aid their fellow 
prisoners. There is the story, for example, 
of five Marines whose conduct was so 

(Continued on page 42) 
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representative 
for details. 
COMPTOMETER ADDING- 
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Division, 1126 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, 
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“singularly meritorious and occasionally 
heroic” that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, after checking and double 
checking, decorated them for “winning a 
shining moral victory” over their Com- 
munist captors. There are decorations in 
store, too, for six Army men who “openly 
and steadfastly resisted” Communist in- 
doctrination at great risk to themselves. 

Other stories, after cross-checking, re- 
main sordid. These include witnessed re- 
ports of at least 20 cases in which GI’s 
collaborated with the enemy in some 
way. One soldier, Pfc. Rothwell B. Floyd, 
now is being tried on a charge of murder 
of one or two other prisoners, among 
other accusations. Others face formal in- 
vestigations, then court-martial trials for 
violating the U.S. Articles of War. 

Most of the unfavorable reports, how- 
ever, turn out to be mere hearsay. A pris- 
oner in Camp “A,” for example, told 
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COL. SCHWABLE BROADCAST... 
A coup for the Communists 


what he heard about another American 
in Camp “B,” who had reportedly sold 
out for Communist favors. Many tales 
like this have been traced back to Com- 
munist camp officials, who apparently 
“planted” the stories deliberately in the 
hope of breaking down resistance of the 
American prisoners. 

To get the answer as to what to do with 
those Americans who did sell out under 
torture or temptation, each service is 
using a different procedure. 

The Marines, conducting the first test 
case of an officer who made false “con- 
fessions” that aided the enemy, are start- 
ing with a court of inquiry composed of 
three generals and an admiral. Idea is 
that this court will hear all the facts, then 
advise the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps whether or not to press charges. 
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Members of the court are instructed to 
give full consideration “to the unique 
physiological and mental factors incident 
to the Communist device of physical 
torture accompanied by mental cruelty 
and psychological assaults.” 

The Air Force, in turn, has appointed 
a board of five generals to evaluate the 
facts concerning its repatriated airmen 
who “broke.” That board is instructed to 
consult authorities in the field of medi- 
cine and justice. Dr. Charles W. Mayo, 
who made the much-publicized report on 
Communist torture methods for the Unit- 
ed Nations, was among the first to ap- 
pear before this group. After complete 
hearings, it is this board which will rec- 
ommend whether each defecting airman 
will be tried, discharged from the Air 
Force or completely cleared. 

The Army, in contrast, is not relying 
on either a board or a court, but has de- 


jNQUIRY 


—United Press 


. . . AND LATER FACED CHARGES 
A tough case to decide 


centralized its efforts to find the answers 
by letting its local Army commanders 
run the pretrial investigation on each 
suspected GI. 

Thus are the answers being sought 
now to the big new military questions 
raised by Communism’s well-developed 
pressure techniques. Charges, if leveled 
against those who “broke,” will be based 
on articles 104 and 105, Uniform Code 
of Military Justice (Articles of War), 
adopted only about a month before the 
Korean war began. These are presented 
in the box on page 40. The final decision, 
when reached, will determine whether 
this country’s traditional military code— 
which forbids collaborating with the 
enemy at any cost—is to provide an ex- 
ception for those who fall into enemy 
hands in future wars. 
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MYSTERY OF “THE 2,200” 


Dropping of 2,200 U. S. work- 
ers as “security risks’ is stirring 
up a big fuss in Washington—as 
much politics as anything. 

Rumors are out that spies are 
everywhere. Democrats say their 
party is being smeared. The 
2,200 are a hot issue. 

Actually, very few are fired 
as loyalty risks. A ‘‘security”’ case 
can involve anything from a 
blabbermouth to a traitor. 


A figure of 2,200, dropped casually 
by President Eisenhower, is being 
built into a mystery of national im- 
portance, involving political fortunes 
in the November elections—and other 
things. 

Mr. Eisenhower let out the informa- 
tion that 2,200 persons had been sepa- 
rated from the Government pay roll as 
security risks during his first year in of- 
fice. 

There was an immediate uproar. Ques- 
tions leaped up on every side. Were all 
of these 2,200 spies? Did Mr. Eisen- 
hower mean to say that there were 2,200 
. disloyal Government workers? Was the 
President trying to tell the country that 
there were 2,200 Communists on the pay 
roll when the Democrats left office? 

Demands were made for a break- 
down of the 2,200 figure. Charges and 
protests, denunciations and denials swept 
the country. 

Actually, the struggle is one involving 
the November congressional elections. It 
reaches out for the votes of the 2.3 mil- 
lion Government workers and their fam- 
ilies, distributed across the country. If 
the Democrats can emerge as the friends 
of the Government worker, with the 
Republicans as his persecutors, the issue 
might be decisive. There could, conceiv- 
ably, be enough votes to turn an election. 
And, again, it might prove a dud. 

Democrats, scanning the horizon for 
issues, believe this one is worth trying 
on for size. Some politicians figure that 
each Government worker ought to be 
able to swing as many as four votes. If 
these political strategists can put over 
the idea that Government workers are 
being branded as disloyal, the issue 

(Continued on page 46) 
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What They Are, and How Many 


2. 
3. 
4. 


6. 
7. 
3. 


Why They Lost Their Government Jobs 


“SECURITY RISKS”: 


President Eisenhower Defines 
A “Security Risk” As: 


A person unreliable or untrustworthy because 
of behavior, misrepresentations, personal habits, 
mental health or outside pressure. 


One who commits sabotage, espionage, 
treason or sedition. 


Anyone who associates with spies, foreign agents 
or Communists. 


A person who advocates overthrow of the 
Government by force or unconstitutional means. 


One who belongs to Communist, fascist or 
subversive organizations. 


A person who gives to another any security 
information in violation of regulations. 


One who serves the interest of a foreign 
government. 


One who declines to testify before a congressional 
committee, claiming protection of the Fifth 
Amendment. 


On One or More of the Above Grounds: | 


2,200 out of 2.3 million Government workers were 
separated from their jobs in 1953. 


Of 737 who have been identified — 


300 lost jobs in State Department. Number of 
disloyal not disclosed. 


166 dropped by Post Office Department. No official 
figures on disloyalty. 


132 discharged by Commerce Department with 23 
cases invoiving subversion or disloyalty; 36, 
morals; 73, other security grounds. 

130 let out by Treasury; 4 termed disloyal. 


8 separated by the Justice Department; 1 a 
former Communist. 


1 Communist found in Agriculture Department; 
“a number” fired on other security grounds. 
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Buy.... 
a 
or Hold? 


Sometimes it is hard to make up your 
mind about certain securities, particular 
stocks. 

Maybe because the world situation’s 
uncertain, or the business outlook’s ob- 
scure, Of too many important facts just 
won't come into focus—don’t seem to 


add up. 


In such confused times, almost every 
investor finds it more difficult to make 
clear-cut decisions—so a lot of them 
don’t even try. 


We think that’s bad, that it just doesn’t 
make sense. 

Because very often the right an- 

swer today means the difference be- 

tween profit and loss tomorrow ... 


Because there are any number of 

places an investor can go for the 

help he needs in reaching the right 
answers—for him. 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a steady 
stream of facts and information from 
all over the country, works constantly 
to sort out the important ones, carefully 
evaluates them all in terms of the in- 
vestor’s interest. So maybe that’s why 
Research can usually come up with a 
pretty good answer to any question con- 
cerning buy...sell...or hold. 

If you’d like to know what that 


answer would be as regards any 
particular stock . . . 


Or if you’d like to have a detailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 
financial situation... 


Just ask. 
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might take hold. And there are some Re- 
publicans who accuse the Truman Ad- 
ministration of having coddled Commu- 
nists, say that Democrats are not to be 
trusted with Government. 

This is the boiling controversy that 
started when President Eisenhower 
gave out the casual figure of 2,200 
separations for security reasons. The 
steam has been rising ever since. 

From the first, the question of the 
Government’s security program has been 
a subject of controversy. After several 
spies and disloyal persons had been 
found in high governmental posts, Presi- 
dent Truman in 1947 installed a system 
designed to ferret out potential traitors. 

“Loyalty” was the chief point of the 
Truman program. There were trial pro- 
cedures and review board to handle ap- 
peals. In five years of operation, the 
Truman program ejected 560 persons as 
disloyal. Another 6,382 either quit or 
withdrew job applications while their 
cases were under study. 

But disloyalty was a hard point to 
prove. Such a charge left untouched many 
who, because of personal habits or sim- 
ilar reasons, were not to be trusted with 
secrets. These men were not disloyal, 
but were unsuited for Government em- 
ployment in sensitive positions. 

When President Eisenhower came into 
office, he gave Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell the job of drawing up a new 
security plan. 

The new plan abolished the Loyalty 
Review Board of the Truman Administra- 
tion. It gave the heads of each executive 
agency final authority to dismiss em- 
ployes on security grounds, although 
provision was made for hearings before 
a trial board. Emphasis was shifted from 
loyalty to security. 

At the same time, the security plan 
called for a recheck of all persons on 
whom field investigations had been or- 
dered in the Truman Administration. 
This required a rescreening of many 
thousands of employes. A general in- 
vestigation was required for each new 
employe, with a full-field inquiry by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for those 
in sensitive positions. 

Eight broad areas of conduct were 
outlined as making a person a security 
risk. They covered everything from per- 
sonal habits and behavior to actually 
being a Communist or working for a 
foreign government as an agent. 

The definitions were broader than 
under the former loyalty program. It was 
much easier to get rid of an undesirable 
employe. But, at the same time, it was 
harder to tell what the grounds were for 
his dismissal. The line between the 
drunk or the unstable person and the 
traitor was not clearly drawn. Each, 
alike, was a security risk. 


The 2,200 persons cited by Mr. Eisen- 
hower were separated from Government 
service for a variety of reasons. Among 
them were tipsy talkers, sex perverts, 
persons with previous criminal records, 
as well as those charged with disloyalty. 

An analysis of such cases as can be 
tracked down indicates that four persons 
out of every 100 are listed specifically 
as having lost their jobs because they 
were Communists, former Communists 
or disloyal persons. This is the proportion 
that runs through a third of the 2,200 
cited by Mr. Eisenhower. (See chart on 
page 44.) 

There are others among the 2,200 who 
might fall within the grouping of the dis- 
loyal, to raise the proportion somewhat, 
if it were possible to break down the 
figure. A great many were permitted to 
resign under fire. Others were ousted for 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL BROWNELL 
. no more Communists? 


general unsuitability because this was the 
easiest way to get rid of them. 

The Civil Service Commission, how- 
ever, is finding it all but impossible to get 
at any ironclad breakdown of the 2,200 
figure. Often the charges brought against 
employes cover several points. Questions 
about behavior, personal habits and such 
things are mixed with those involving 
loyalty. Rarely are the charges pinpointed 
to the single question of loyalty. 

Among the employes, this cuts two 
ways. Persons fired for disloyalty have 
told friends they were let out because 
they had gotten into small difficulties 
outside their jobs. And some persons, 
fired because of relatively minor charges, 
have been maligned by neighbors as 
disloyal. 

As it stands, only about half of some 
400,000 cases have been investigated 
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up to this time. Many of the persons 
involved in these cases have undergone 
as many as three security checks, each 
one a little tougher than the one 
before. 

The topmost cases have been com- 
pleted. Attorney General Brownell, re- 
porting that the Justice Department had 
fired one former member of the Com- 
munist Party, says that, so far as he 
knows, there now are no Communists 
in the Government. He adds, how- 
ever, there may be some security risks 
left. The rechecks have not been 
completed. 

Even among new applicants for jobs, 
some undesirables are found. The gen- 
eral checkup, covering names of former 
employers and such information, a fair- 
ly superficial inquiry, turns up questions 
about the suitability of 3 per cent of 
the applicants. Questions of loyalty bob 
up for about 1 per cent. These have to 
be cleared up before the applicant can 
get a job. 

From the standpoint of security offi- 
cers in Government departments, the 
regulations impose upon them a difficult 
and thankless task. At times, they are 
accused of persecuting innocent persons. 
And they always have to be on the look- 
out for the vindictive person who is try- 
ing to get rid of a fancied enemy by 
bringing false charges. 

“We always have to keep in mind that 
people have their lives and their careers 
at stake in the trial of these charges,” 
says one security officer. 

For those who decide to fight the 
charges, protesting their own innocence, 
the contest can be an expensive one. 
Lawyers charge from $25 to $40 an hour 
for handling such cases. Some lawyers 
demand as much as $500 as a retaining 
fee. Total legal expenses for an accused 
employe may run from $1,000 to $2,000. 
The person who tries to handle his own 
case finds it an endless worry, filled with 
bafHing technicalities. 

In a breakdown of the first 1,456 
affected employes—almost two thirds of 
the 2,200—it was disclosed that 863 were 
dismissed and 593 resigned. In all cases 
of persons who resigned, the Govern- 
ment had unfavorable information about 
them. One of them turned in his resigna- 
tion and went home and committed 
suicide. 

The 2,200 who have left Government 
service work out to about one such per- 
son for every 1,000 Government em- 
ployes. And, among these, the disloyal 
are a minority. But it takes only one spy 
in the right place to do inestimable dam- 
age to the United States. The President 
is driving toward the removal of all 
suspicious persons from Government. 

In the meantime, the dispute is rising 
into a first-class political issue. 
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Main Line fo Market OS.A. 


Alongside your own shipping docks—if your plant is located 
in the South Bend-Mishawaka area—is a network of direct 
transport to the great national market. By rail, highway and 
air your products move to the richest parts of that market 
at costs in the lowest bracket. 

The same network of economical transportation brings you 
raw materials, fabricated parts and sub-assemblies, produced 
right here in the nation’s industrial center. You manufacture 
and market your products with the competitive advantage of 
lowest transport costs. 

Five major railroads serve the area, which is astride the main ; 
axis from the midwest to New York, and less than 100 miles 
from the rail hub of the nation in Chicago. Sixty motor 
freight carriers provide service in every direction. Four major 
airlines operate 16 flights daily from a modern airport. 

In the South Bend-Mishawaka area you’re atop the ridge of 
maximum potential, as the economic geographers plot the 
national market—and in the very heart of the central market, 
richest by far of regional areas. Let us give you the figures. 

We urgently solicit your inquiry about plant sites here — it 
will be held in strictest confidence. Write Committee of 100, 
Suite 309, National Bank Building, South Bend, Indiana. 


SOUTH BEND and 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


COMMITTEE OF 100 
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CONGRESS TAKES A LOOK 


AT ‘NEW LOOK’ IN DEFENSE 


Is this country’s security being jeopardized 
by the ‘“‘New Look” in national defense? 

Can U.S. defenses really be strengthened 
with more air power and less spending? Or 
is the real danger now from “small wars” 
where big armies and navies still are needed? 

That issue is being raised in the U. S. Senate, 
touched off by a statement of the naval mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Robert 








B. Carney. 


Following, in text, is the Senate debate on U. S. defense, 
held on Feb. 16, 1954: 


Senator Jackson [Henry M. Jackson (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton]: .. . I think there is a real question whether this new pol- 
icy, the so-called New Look, was based on our over-all military 
requirements or on political requirements. I believe it has be- 
come quite apparent that cutting the budget was uppermost in 
mind when the new policy was formulated. I think the posi- 
tion of Mr. John Foster Dulles, which is essentially a prepare- 
for-one-type-of-war policy rather than a prepare-for-varied- 
types-of-war policy, may be a doubtful policy .. . 

I think the fallacy of the present policy that we can defend 
ourselves by preparing for a singular type of war is evident 
from the fact that we have no assurance that the Soviet 
Union will engage in a singular type of aggression. 

On the contrary, to date the Soviet Union has engaged in 
varied forms of aggression. Atomic retaliation, for which we 
had a monopoly in 1947, did not stop guerrilla warfare in 
Greece. It did not stop the Korean war. Nor is it stopping 
the war in Indochina today .. . 

I think the time has come when the Congress of the United 
States should hear directly from the military experts on the 
question whether we are preparing adequately to meet the 
kind of aggression with which we may be confronted to- 
morrow. 

As we brought out on the floor of the Senate a few days 
ago, the record will disclose that Admiral [Arthur W.] 
Radford, in an appearance before the House Armed Services 
Committee in 1949, dissociated himself with the policy of 
atomic retaliation. I should like to read what Admiral Rad- 
ford had to say before the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee in connection with the inquiry on the B-36: 

“I do not believe that the threat of atomic blitz will 
be an effective deterrent to war, or that it will win a war. 

I do not believe that the atomic-blitz theory is generally 

accepted by military men. 

“Our citizens must realize that its military leaders 
cannot make this promise—that there is no short cut, 
no cheap, no easy way to win a war.” 
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Controversy over the issue, growing both 
in and outside of Congress, is to have an im- 
portant bearing on planned shifts in the com- 
position of U.S. forces and in the amount of 
forthcoming defense appropriations. 

Here you get Admiral Carney’s statement 
questioning U. S. reliance on air-atomic power, 
and the text of ensuing debate in the Senate 
among Senators Jackson, Gore, Maybank, 
Symington, Monroney and Saltonstall. 


I might interpolate at that point to say that there is no 
short cut, no easy way, to prepare this country adequately— 
certainly not, from a military standpoint, by cutting the 
budget. 

— to read from the statement of Admiral Rad- 
ord: 

“We must realize that the threat of instant atomic re- 
taliation will not prevent it, and may even invite it. We 
must realize that we cannot gamble that the atomic 
blitz of annihilation will even win a war.” 

Mr. President, Admiral Radford, who is Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, made that statement at a time when 
America had a monopoly on atomic weapons, Under those 
circumstances the policy of atomic retaliation made sense. 

It seems to me that a policy relying exclusively on atomic 
retaliation makes no sense when we no longer have a monop- 
oly on atomic or hydrogen weapons. 

I think Congress has a right to know the reason for the 
change in policy. 

Let me refer to the statement of another member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, a very able soldier, Matthew Ridgway, 
Chief of Staff of the Army. In a speech made on Nov. 10, 
1953, General Ridgway stated as follows: 

“The ultimate determinant of military victory still is 
the trained fighting man with his feet on the ground. 

“Our nation may at some future date substantially 
alter the ratios of land, sea, and air strength in our 
present military establishment. But no evidence yet 
adduced today would validate such a course. Perhaps 
it never will. New weapons, history shows, have a way 
of canceling out. 

“Each of the changes in technical capabilities has 
brought changes in tactics. Each has required changes 
in organization. None has resulted in reduced over-all 
military man-power requirements.” 

. . . The statement would appear to be a sensible one. 
Since that time, apparently the Bureau of the Budget has 
reversed the military policy stated by General Ridgway. In 
view of the statements by Admiral Carney and General 
Ridgway, members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I believe the 
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What Admiral Carney Said That Started the Debate 


If we are honest with ourselves, we will 
acknowledge that there are big wars, 
little wars, general wars, localized wars, 
Marquis of Queensbury wars and savage, 
ruthless wars; atomic wars and, perhaps, 
nonatomic wars. What can we expect? 
What can we count on to guide us in our 
planning? Again, if we are honest with 
ourselves, and have the wit to see the pos- 
sibilties for varied political contingen- 
cies, we will conclude that we cannot say, for sure, 
just what kind of conflict the next international 
crisis might precipitate. 

If the answer is “Atoms! ” that is one thing. Were 
the criterion to be “No atoms!” we are militarily 
right back where we started. 

I cannot, nor can anyone else, forecast the blue- 


time has come to raise a serious question regarding the pres- 
ent military policy announced by the Administration . 

Senator Gore [Albert Gore (Dem.), of Tennessee]: The 
distinguished junior Senator from Washington has indicated 
his belief that budget reduction and tax reduction have 
been placed ahead of national security, and that the reduc- 
tion in the ground forces of the United States Army and 
Marine Corps and the moth-balling of naval vessels are the 
result of budgetary goals. 

Perhaps it will shed some light on the question if the 
statement of the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. Roger M. 
Kyes, is read at this point: 

“We can no longer afford to prepare for every con- 
ceivable kind of war. We can no longer afford the luxury 
of a status quo in strategic planning.” 

Mr. President . . . let me say I believe this is the first time 
I have ever known of a high administrative official of the 
United States Government, in referring to the adequate de- 
fense of the nation, to suggest that defense against Commu- 
nist aggression is a “luxury” which, so he says, we cannot 
“afford.” 

A few days ago, in speaking on the floor of the Senate, I 
expressed grave apprehension about the present policy. At 
that time I expressed the opinion that the balance of terror 
which a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff today has said 
may prevent the use of atomic weapons in another war, might 
be sufficient to prevent a global war; but that this may not 
be the kind of war we shall have to face. Indeed, experience 
has shown that the Communist world seeks to spread the Iron 
Curtain by degrees, instead of by global war. Not only may 
global war not be the kind of war we may face; it may not be 
the greatest danger presented by Communist aggression. 

The so-called New Look has already failed its first test, 
namely, the Indochina conflict . . . 

Senator Jackson: . . . I believe it is high time that once 
again we ask questions about the new policy. It is quite evi- 
dent the Administration is following the same line of reason- 
ing that it followed a year ago. A year ago we discovered that 
the cut in the Air Force was made through the Bureau of the 
Budget, as a result of a letter sent by the Director of the 
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print for an ultimate showdown of the 
nations now in ideological conflict. It is 
entirely conceivable that we might see 
a limited use of atomic weapons. We 
might see, and probably will see, a con- 
tinuation of the so-called brush fires. Or 
we might see, as has so far been the case 
with chemical and bacteriological war- 
fare, a nuclear stalemate with both sides 
refraining for fear of retaliation. 

Confronted with great uncertainty in this respect, 
I see no alternative but to hedge our strategic bets, 
ready to rush into the future, but also prepared to 
meet, and rely on, the methods of the recent past. 

(From Admiral Carney’s address to the Naval 
War College, Newport, Rhode Island, on 
February 16, 1954.) 


Photo: Harris & Ewing 


Bureau of the Budget to the Secretary of Defense. As I recall 
the testimony . . . Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kyes admitted, Mr. 
President, that they did not realize how much they had cut 
the Air Force. . . : 

Senator Maybank: They further admitted they had not 
consulted the Chiefs of Staff. 

Following what the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
said about Admiral Carney—and no one has greater respect 
than I do for Admiral Carney; I have known him; his ability 
is great; his integrity is unimpeachable—let me say that Gen- 
eral Vandenberg [Hoyt S. Vandenberg, former Air Force 
Chief of Staff] said the same thing day after day, hour 
after hour, in testifying before the Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate. 

What happened? Every amendment which was sub- 
mitted—I myself submitted several, as did the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], and other Senators, who were agreed in favor- 
ing 143 wings for the Air Force—was rejected . . . 

Senator Symington [Stuart Symington (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri]: . . . May I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Washington several questions. 

First, he was a member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, was he not, when he served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Senator Jackson: That is correct. 

Senator Symington: Therefore, he knows a great deal 
about this subject. 

Secondly, the statement made by a great United States 
naval officer, Admiral Carney, would seem to be at variance 
with an address made in the month of January by the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dulles. Is that correct? 

Senator Jackson: I do not think there can be any doubt 
about it; they are absolutely inconsistent. 

[The following day, February 16, Admiral Carney stated, 
in a letter to Senator Leverett Saltonstall (Rep.), of Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the Armed Services Committee: “I 
wish to reassure you that my personal views are not at vari- 
ance with approved national strategy and policy.” His speech, 
Admiral Carney added, “pointed up the variety of tools 
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needed by the Navy to discharge its assigned responsibilities, 
and predicated naval requirements on the obvious fact that 
Wars can vary in scope.” ] F 

Senator Symington: Mr. President, last year we had be- 
fore the Senate the subject of trade with foreign countries; 
and at that time there was a complete difference of opinion 
as between the Department of State and the Department of 
Defense, according to the best knowledge of the members 
of the Senate. 

Once again it seems there is a complete difference of 
opinion between the Department of State and a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who presumably would not be speak- 
ing if he were not speaking for the Department of Defense. 
Yet his speech would also seem to be at variance with the 
statement which my distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from Tennessee, just read, made by the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. Is that correct? 

Senator Jackson: That is correct. 

Senator Symington: In other words, the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense would seem to be supporting the speech made by 
the Secretary of State; and, in his recent statements about 
“bomb rattling,” the Secretary of Defense would seem to be 
supporting Admiral Carney’s speech. Would that seem to be 
correct? 


ON DEFENSE: “CONFUSION” 


Senator Jackson: It would appear to be correct. 

Let me also add that the question of the New Look is 
getiing to be about as confused as the amendments which 
are being submitted to the Bricker amendment. 

Senator Symington: . . . In other words, would not it 
appear that not only is there a difference of opinion between 
the Department of State and the Department of Defense, as 
to how the nation should be armed for its future security; 
but there would also seem to be a difference of opinion be- 
tween top officials in the Department of Defense itself. Is 
that correct? 

Senator Jackson: The Senator is absolutely correct. 

Senator Symington: Mr. President, I suggest once more 
that those who are responsible for the future security of the 
United States should take one co-ordinated position so that 
we in the Congress may understand just what it is this Ad- 
ministration plans, in order to provide us with maximum 
security at minimum cost. 

Senator Jackson: . . . I heartily concur in the sentiments 
expressed by the junior Senator from Missouri. With his 
long experience as the first Secretary of the Air Force, Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources Board, and in that 
capacity a member of the National Security Council he 
knows whereof he speaks. 

The record seems to disclose at this point that two of 
the three members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are opposed to 
this policy. Admiral Carney is a voting member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It seems, from the speech made by General 
Ridgway in November prior to the approval of the budget, 
that he too is opposed to the New Look. 

It would appear that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who is not a voting member of the Joint Chiefs, by his 
remarks before the House Armed Services Committee in 
1949, indicated that he was opposed to the new policy. 

In view of all that, I think certainly those of us who are 
to be called upon in the future to vote for appropriations 
have the right to know whether we are providing an ade- 
quate military defense for America. . . 

Senator Monroney [A. S. Mike Monroney (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma]: Mr. President, I should like to associate myself 
with the very important statement just made by the junior 
Senator from Washington. I believe that the United States 
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Senate and the House of Representatives should be con- 
cerned with whether these policies are being made by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the basis of full advice from 
all over the country, on the basis of information and intelli- 
gence which the Joint Chiefs of Staff receive, or whether 
they are being made by the Secretary of the Department of 
Defense and his assistants. Certainly if we are to change our 
policy so radically as to use atomic diplomacy, our policy is 
important enough not to be used as a subject for after-dinner 
speeches before a different assemblage each night. Certainly 
our posture of defense is too important to be turned over to 
a mimeograph-machine operation conducted by the press 
corps in the Pentagon .. . 


ON BUDGET: “UNANIMITY” 


Senator Saltonstall: . . . The Armed Services Committee of 
the Senate had before it the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staft. The Armed Services Committee has heard the Secretary 
of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, as 
well as the corresponding officers of the Navy and the Army. 

The Committee has also heard from the Secretary of De- 
fense this year. The chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has heard the recent discussion by the Secretary of 
State. To the best of my knowledge and belief there is gen- 
eral unanimity of opinion regarding the amount in the budg- 
et, based on the authorization and based upon the planning. 

I would not be frank if I did not say that the Army, whose 
appropriations have been cut by 1.5 or 2 billion dollars, does 
not like the cut. But never in all the hearings, to the best of 
my recollection, has it been said that we are relying solely 
on atomic power or the ability to carry the atomic bomb. We 
are relying upon our ability to retaliate. We are relying 
upon building up a warning system in this country, so that 
we may be in a position to retaliate if we are attacked. 

I will say to my colleague from Washington that, so far as 
I know, the new Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the new 
Chief of Staff of the Navy, together with the Secretaries of 
those two branches, are in complete accord with the budget 
allowances for this year. I cannot truthfully say that the 
Secretary of the Army or the Chief of Staff of the Army is 
in full accord, but they realize that they have only a certain 
amount to work with, and they will work with it 

Senator Jackson: Mr. President, may I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Services Committee, for 
whom I have great affection and respect, whether or not the 
Chief of Naval Operations said that he was in favor of 
the New Look policy, which relies for its primary defense 
on atomic retaliation? I will say to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, that the statement . . . attributed 
to Admiral Carney in a speech at Newport, R. I., is absolute- 
ly inconsistent with the policy laid down by the Defense 
and State Departments. Can the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee assure the Senate that Ad- 
miral Carney, who is Chief of Naval Operations, is in full 
sympathy with and supports this singular defense policy? 

Senator Saltonstall: There are two members of my Com- 
mittee on the Senator’s side of the aisle. At least one of them 
was present when, to the best of my recollection, Admiral 
Carney said, with respect to the policy which was finally 
submitted as a part of the budget of the Defense Department 
for this year, that the part which applied to the Navy was 
satisfactory to him. 

Senator Jackson: The Senator is referring to the budget 
proposal; but let me ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee once again whether he asked 
Admiral Carney if he was in accord, not with the budget 
proposal, but with the new policy. 

Senator Saltonstall: Mr. President, I cannot remember 
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that anyone asked Admiral Carney the question in the words 
stated by the Senator. Certainly the impression I received . . . 
was that the Navy Department, and the Secretary of the 
Navy and Admiral Carney, who did all the talking for the 
Navy, were in complete sympathy with the over-all policies 
of the Defense Department as they are now being planned. 

Senator Jackson: Is it not a fact that the Chief of Staff 
for the Army is opposed to the new policy? 

Senator Saltonstall: I would not say that he is opposed to 
the new policy. What I would say—and he was utterly 
frank about it—is that, because the number of Army divi- 
sions has been reduced, the Army has been forced to make 
new plans and new assignments and to work out new meth- 
ods of doing things. He was not in complete accord, of 
course, with the policy of cutting appropriations for the Army 
by a substantial amount. 

However, he did state emphatically that he was willing to 
go forward and that they were making new plans, and that 
the Army would co-operate to the fullest extent. I believe 
my colleagues who were present at the hearing will bear 
me out in that regard .. . 





MR. MAYBANK 


primarily an Air Force policy. As one member of the Senate 
and as a former member of the House who has fought for a 
long time to build up our atomic strength and our Air 
Force, I have never been of the opinion that we should de- 
fend this country and carry out our foreign commitments with 
the firepower of just one branch of the military establishment. 

Senator Saltonstall: My reference is to what he said this 
year, within a month. Let me make one further statement, 
and then I shall not further interrupt the Senator. I agree 
with the Senator from Washington that we should not exclu- 
sively rely on the atomic bomb or atomic energy. So far as the 
words “massive retaliation” or “immediate retaliation” or 
“strong retaliation” are concerned, I have never heard it said 
that we would rely entirely on atomic bombs. 

We are relying on improved firepower. We are relying 
on the improved mobility of our Navy. We are relying on the 
greater strength and the greater carrying power and greater 
range of our airplanes. We are relying on the improved tech- 
niques of our Air Force. We are relying on the ability of our 
artillery to fire farther. We are relying on the improved 
ability of our Air Force to transport our armed forces. We 
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... ‘Congress has a right to know” 


Senator Jackson: I merely wish to say that I am satisfied 
that the statements made by the Chief of Staff of the Army 
and by the Chief of Naval Operations are totally inconsistent 
with Administration policy. I believe we are right back to 
where we were a year ago. 

We were told then that there was agreement on the pol- 
icy with reference to the Air Force. When we got into it we 
found that General Twining [Nathan F. Twining], who 
became Chief of Staff for the Air Force, said that 143 wings 
were absolutely essential. 

Every head of a Government agency, and every head of 
a military establishment must of necessity support the Presi- 
dent’s budget. That is his duty. It does not follow from the 
fact that he supports the budget that he is necessarily in 
favor of a policy carried out in the budget. 

Senator Saltonstall: . . . So far as General Twining is con- 
cerned, he was before our Committee. Without disclosing 
any confidences stated in executive session, I can assure the 
Senator from Washington that the general purport of what he 
just stated was about like this. He was asked: 

“General Twining, are you in favor of it or are you 
just saying it because you must go along with the bosses?” 
He answered that he believed that it was a good policy, 

that he was strongly in favor of it, and believed it was a 
sound policy for us to carry through... 

Senator Jackson: I do not doubt for a moment that the 
statement is correct. The policy that has been announced is 
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are relying on all of those things. It is an over-all greater 
strength and an over-all ability to retaliate. 

Senator Jackson: Mr. President, I have great respect for 
the distinguished chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. I must say that my interpretation of the new 
policy is different from the impression he has of that pol- 
icy. To quote [from an article in the Washington Daily 
News describing Admiral Carney’s speech]: 

“Secretary Dulles recently disclosed the basic decision 
to depend primarily upon greater capacity to retaliate 
instantly by means and at the places of our choosing.” 

I believe it is very clear that primary reliance is being 
placed on our atomic striking power. 

I am all in favor, and have been for years, of building up 
our atomic striking power. What disturbs me is that the Soviet 
Union, as history has shown us to date, is engaged in various 
forms of aggression. The fact that we have had a monopoly 
on atomic bombs did not stop Soviet aggression, and I do not 
believe it will stop Soviet aggression at this time when we do 
not have a monopoly on atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

Senator Symington: . . . I do not understand how it is pos- 
sible for the Congress to obtain, or for the people of this 
country to obtain, a clear idea of how we plan to defend the 
United States, if after we reach an understanding of what 
is being told us in executive session in Armed Services, ad- 
dresses, speeches and comments are made which are at 
variance with what we have been told in committee .. . 
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Sabotage on High Seas: 
Tars Cripple Royal Navy 


New worry for the Royal 
Navy: destructive crews. Damage 
inflicted on prized ships of the 
fleet shows up as “inside jobs.” 

Big carriers are being disabled 
at an increasing rate. No official 
calls it ‘‘sabotage,”’ but it 
amounts to the same thing. 

Is the fleet the victim of a 
Communist plot? Navy doesn’t 
think so. Disgruntled seamen get 
most of the blame. 


LONDON 


An outbreak of sabotage on board 
the proudest warships of Her Majes- 
ty’s fleet has started Britons asking 
each other what’s wrong in the Royal 
Navy. 

Within the past six months half the 
British aircraft carriers on active duty 
have been damaged by their own crews. 
Guns are tampered with. Ammunition 
disappears. Cables are cut, gauges 
smashed, vital electronic equipment put 
out of kilter or tossed overboard. In 
case after case, investigators find crew 
members deliberately disabling the 
vessels that are the heart of the British 
Navy. 

Both the Government and the Navy 
avoid calling it “sabotage.” The Navy 
uses such terms as “malicious mischiet 
. . . tomfoolery . . . hooliganism” in fix- 
ing the blame. But tampering with the 
fleet has reached such proportions that 
one London newspaper asks editorially: 

“What is the true cause of the dis- 
turbing epidemic of malicious damage? 
Are the Communists ‘getting at’ sailors 
ashore? Is seditious talk spreading afloat? 
Or have carrier crews some special griev- 
ance?” 

Troubles on the rise. Whatever the 
cause, ships are being crippled at an in- 
creasing rate. There have been 17 cases 
of deliberate damage uncovered since 
last May—and six in the past few weeks. 
The carriers appear to be the principal 
target now, but other ships have had 
similar troubles in recent months. 

In January, 1953, a boiler-room explo- 
sion of “unexplained origin” shook the 
large destroyer Duchess. The next month 
an explosion and fire ripped through the 
aircraft carrier Indomitable. killing two 
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men. Since then hardly a month has 
passed without something happening to 
one of the big ships. 

The case that set London talking oc- 
curred earlier this month aboard Britain’s 
largest carrier, the Eagle—a 36,800-ton 
ship with a complement of 2,400 officers 
and men. This most modern of British 
carriers was completed three years ago at 
a cost equivalent to 45 million dollars. 

Gauges and gun gear. On February 
5, officers on the Eagle discovered two 
saluting guns had been tampered with 
when they were preparing to fire a 
ceremonial salute to the Queen. Several 
rounds of blank ammunition were miss- 
ing. Later, on a trip to maneuvers oft 
Gibraltar, a checkup showed some of the 
electronic gear controlling antiaircraft 
guns missing, apparently tossed over- 
board. These were not the first cases of 
damage aboard the Eagle. A few weeks 
ago a mechanic was sentenced to 15 
months’ imprisonment for smashing 11 
engine-room gauges, and last October 
two crewmen were given three-year sen- 
tences for deliberately crippling the 
same ship. 

The damage on the Eagle followed 
closely the pattern of incidents that have 
been plaguing other British warships. 

At Malta on February 2, electric cables 
were damaged on the light carrier Glory. 
They controlled navigation and communi- 
cation equipment and a third of the radar 


HMS INDOMITABLE SURVIVED A FIRE 





for the big guns. A young airman who 
said he did it while drunk got a year’s 
imprisonment. 

Earlier, 41 gauges were damaged on 
the light carrier Warrior. Electrical wir- 
ing and oi] tanks were tampered with on 
the carrier Indefatigable. Gauges were 
broken on the carrier Ocean. 

Some of these ships have been crippled 
two and three times. But British officials 
do not take seriously the possibility that 
Communist agents may be back of the 
flurry of sabotage. Investigators argue 
that, if a Communist plot existed, dam- 
age would be more severe, that trained 
saboteurs would be more clever in con- 
cealing their identities. In most cases of- 
fenders have been caught quickly. 

Inspired unhappiness? Communist 
agitators, however, may be spreading dis- 
content among sailors in port, stirring up 
resentments that erupt in violence to the 
ships when the men return to sea. Crew 
members are complaining about life in 
the modern Navy. They say that the 
space needed for complex machinery 
means cramped quarters for the men 
Storage space often is so limited that 
water must be rationed on long cruises. 
There is grumbling about the food, the 
pay and the general plight of men at sea. 

A man who grumbles today may smash 
gears tomorrow. What disturbs Britons 
about the wave of sabotage is the know|- 
edge that one sailor—through malice or 
mischief—can throw a monkey wrench 
into the works of a modern ship and plav 
havoc with the fighting ability of Her 
Majesty's Navy. 


[For what Britain’s First Sea Lord 
plans to do about crowded living con- 
ditions on ships, see page 8.] 
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When does “‘malicious mischief’ become sabotage? 
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FROM NATCHEZ 
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DEEP IN DIXIE: 
RACE PROGRESS 


NATCHEZ, Miss.—Race relations in 
this section of the Deep South, as in 
other areas, are showing steady improve- 
ment. Negroes are getting jobs in indus- 
try. Some of them live in nonsegregated 
neighborhoods. Finally, they are voting 
in increasing numbers. 

Ten years ago only a handful of Ne- 
groes cast votes in Natchez. In 1952, 
about 50 Negroes voted in a Democratic 
primary without being challenged. Last 
year, the number grew to 170, and, in a 
special election this year, 400 Negroes 
went to the polls. An additional 300 have 
been added to the registration lists to 
vote in future elections. 

The Negro vote, moreover, is getting 
attention. Candidates for office address 
Negro rallies. The Natchez Business and 
Civic League, a Negro organization, 
urged members of the race to pay poll 
taxes, register and vote. All this is being 
done with the calm acceptance of the 
white community. 

Voting isn’t all. The fact of Negro 
voting is just one symbol of the improve- 
ment in race relations. Another sign is 
the evident gain in well-being. Many 
Negroes in Natchez are well dressed, 
drive rather expensive cars, and have 
television sets. They are welcomed as 
customers in the best shops. Their credit 
is good. In a number of middle-income 
as well as lower-income neighborhoods, 
though by no means all of them, Negroes 
live side by side with whites, without 
friction. A Negro newspaper is about to 
start publication. 

Behind these developments is the fact 
that Natchez has emerged, rather sud- 
denly, as a thriving part of the new in- 
dustrial South. For years this city on the 
Mississippi was satisfied to bask in the 
reflected glories of the past. Natchez 
was founded by the French in 1716 and, 
a century and a half ago, flourished as a 
gateway to the newly opened Southwest. 
Before the Civil War, the city became a 
commercial and cultural center for the 
great cotton plantations on the lower 
Mississippi. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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YOU’RE ON THE 
RIGHT ROAD WHEN 
YOU SHIP WABASH 


By building the new Produce Mar- 
ket in St. Louis, produce men have 
cut spoilage losses in handling 
to nearly zero. They give whole- 
salers a fresher, fuller selection— 
not to mention net savings of 
almost thirty dollars per carlot. But 
the biggest beneficiaries of this 
multi-million-dollar plant are the 
3,000,000 people in St. Louis and 
adjacent areas... as well as busi- 
nessmen everywhere who grow, 
handle and ship fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 


This new market is served directly 
by Wabash trackage, which pro- 
vides a vital link with farms and 
cities all over the country. Wabash 
men worked very closely with pro- 
duce men in planning the market 
—just as they have long cooperated 
with businesses everywhere. 


Some of these companies are in 
or near ‘“‘on-line’’ cities. Others, 
far from Wabash trackage, find 
that it pays to use Wabash asa 
strategic ‘“‘bridge’’ route which 
connects conveniently with 64 
other major railroads at 118 inter- 
change points. Wabash representa- 
tives in 45 cities have the facts! 


P. A. Spiegelberg 
Freight Traffic Mgr. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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How To Make 
Your Business Tick 


by 
J. P.Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 











Every business, seems to me, 
moves at a tempo all its own. See 
if you agree? 

Some run like the little stop- 
watch that goes «quick - quick - quick - quicx.** 
These businesses depend on split- 
timing—to beat a competitor to 
the punch, meet tight production 
schedules, or hold down costs. 

Other businesses, like my own, 
are like the old grandfather clock 
that says “‘NOT-SOoco-fast...NOT- 
SOoo0-fast...NOT-SOoo-fast.” 

I’ve noticed too that most busi- 
nesses, and most business men, get 
into trouble when they try to 
switch their natural time pieces. 

We’ve stuck to the grandfather 
clock because our pace is purposely 
slow. Haste would only waste the 
very character of the product we 
are trying to produce. 

The reason is, from beginning to 
end, the mashing, fermenting and 
aging of our genuine original sour 
mash bourbon is a natural process, 
and Mother Nature is not one to 
be hurried. 

The hour-hand of our big clock 
ticks off three full circles before 
our open-tub mashes are ready for 
the fermenters. There, with our 
pure, sweet pedigreed yeast, nat- 
ural fermentation is allowed to con- 
tinue undisturbed for a full 72 to 
96 hours until the tub is ripe. 

If we were “‘stop-watch’”’ distill- 
ers, we might cut that time in half. 
Instead, we let the nut-like flavor 
of our bourbon grow and develop 
slowly, naturally, unhurried. We 
think good bourbon, like our full- 
flavored Kentucky country ham, 
needs to set around quite a while 
to taste just right. 

Each day more and more busi- 
ness executives are discovering the 
unique quality of our genuine, 
slow-made OLD FITZGERALD. You 
may wish to join this inner circle, 
and moderately share your secret 
with associates and customers. If 
so, we will thank you for your 
patronage and happily number you 
among our friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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. . . Better-paid jobs of skill 
are opening to Negroes 


Then the cotton prosperity died. Rail- 
roads cut into the river traffic. Natchez 
lost its importance, went to sleep. 

What industry brought. Now this has 
changed. About 15 years ago Natchez 
started to develop industrially, The com- 
munity persuaded factories to move in 
and they located rather close to the 50 
graceful century-old mansions that had 
been Natchez’s chief trade-mark. Today, 
Natchez is one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing of Southern cities. New industry has 
helped cause a sharp rise in pay rolls. On 
top of this has come an oil boom. More 
than 400 wells are spouting oil in Adams 
County, of which Natchez is a part. 

About half the area’s ‘otal employment 
now is provided by industry adding to the 
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OLD NATCHEZ 
Charm, and a sleepy pace 


employment opportunities of Negroes. 
The city’s numerous sawmills, until re- 
cently the manufacturing mainstay of the 
community, always employed a substan- 
tial amount of Negro labor, but of more 
significance is the same degree of employ- 
ment in new plants. 

At the new Johns-Manville wallboard 
plant, more than a fourth of the working 
force is Negro and there is no wage dif- 
ferential in jobs of the same classifica- 
tion. Moreover, some of the better-paid 
skilled jobs are gradually being opened 
to Negroes as they are trained. The Arm- 
strong Rubber Company plant is another 
firm where Negroes are customarily em- 
ployed. 

One of the biggest new plants is Inter- 
national Paper Company’s, making rayon 
pulp. It employs from 1,200 to 1,500 
people. Ready availability of its product 
is expected to attract chemical and plas- 
tics concerns to the area. 
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Natchez’s industrial growth is spon- 
sored in part by the community’s provid- 
ing some of the sites. The growth of the 
city also has made residence here more 
attractive. Where once Natchez youths 
went off to college never to return, now 
a large proportion are coming back to 
make careers. 

The city’s new prosperity also has en- 
abled the community to provide more 
equal facilities for the Negro population. 
Elliott Trimble, editor of the Natchez 
Democrat, has taken a leading part in 
trying to improve Negro schools. One ac- 
complishment is a newly opened junior- 
senior high school for children of that 
race. This school cost 1 million dollars, ac- 
commodates 820 students, has the most 
modern equipment and the largest and 
best auditorium in the city. 

Mr. Trimble is typical of the younger 
leadership in Natchez. He holds a mas- 
ters degree in political science from 
Vanderbilt University and is a close stu- 
dent of race relations. He takes satisfac- 
tion in the improving situation in Natch- 
ez, but points out that race relations 
probably had a better start here than 





NEW NATCHEZ 
Prosperity, and social changes 


elsewhere. No one recalls any violent 
clashes. Records of the Tuskegee Institute 
show only one Negro lynched in Natchez 
and that was in 1887—67 years ago. 

Further improvement in these rela- 
tions, Mr. Trimble believes, lies in edu- 
cating both races, especially the white 
people. He explains: 

“This is not a matter of formal educa- 
tion alone. It involves social education, 
the changing of social viewpoints. What 
is needed is to convince the whites that 
more good will result, for themselves as 
well as for Negroes, from improving the 
lot of the Negro than from maintaining 
the status quo. 

“The whites must be convinced of 
this, because they are in control of the 
government and the economy.” 

The editor adds that substantial strides 
in this direction already have been made, 
both in Natchez and elsewhere in the 
South. 
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THE GROWING TREND TO LINCOLN 


Furniture, courtesy Knoll Associates, Inc. 


What started the big move to the new Lincoln? 


Hy have sales of this fine car more than 
doubled in two short years? 

The answer lies partly in the new and im- 
aginative ideas inspired by modern design, 
modern architecture, modern living. 

Notice the clean-lined new front grille, the 
expansive new rear deck, the brilliant new 
styling all around, the exciting new colors 
and interiors. Then try this new Lincoln. 

Its action and its handling tell you 
why Lincoln won the Mexican Pan-American 


Road Race two years in a row—sweeping the 
first four places in the stock car class. 

The matchless Lincoln V-8 engine gives 
you new response with its new automatic 
4-barrel carburetor. Handling is effortless; for 
Lincoln is the only fine car with ball-joint 
front wheel suspension. 

Isn’t a car as ahead-of-the-times as the new 
Lincoln worth an in-person look and a drive? 
You're invited to visit your Lincoln dealer. 
LINCOLN DIVISION « FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


NEW 1954 


LINCOLN 


DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 
POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 
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Tapping 4,500,000 tons of pig iron a year 
from twelve giant blast furnaces 


The blast furnace is the largest single 
facility used in the manufacture of steel 
products. In its seething interior, a 
mixture of coke and limestone wrests 
iron from its native ore. Pictured here 
is one of National Steel’s two newest 
blast furnaces being tapped to send a 
white-hot stream of molten iron on its 
way into the steel making cycle. This 
iron, when combined with scrap and 
other ingredients in huge open hearth 
furnaces, will become steel. 


These two blast furnaces are important 


additions to National’s facilities, for 
they have increased production of iron 
by approximately a million tons a year. 


AN INDEPENDENT 


COMPANY 


\t the plants of National’s divisions at 
Detroit, Weirton and Buffalo there 
now is a total of 12 blast furnaces, with 
a combined capacity of 4,500,000 tons 
of pig iron annually. 


Increased pig iron capacity is but one 
phase of the expansion which has 
covered the full range of National’s 
operations from raw materials to fin- 
ishing facilities... from great new coal 
and iron ore properties to new equip- 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


OWNED BY MORE 


THAN 


ment of the many kinds required to 
manufacture National’s wide range 
ot steel products. 

National Steel now has a steel mak 
capacity of 6,000,000 tons a year. Plans 
for further development involve a pro 
gram now in progress which will carry 
on over the next three years. 

This is National Steel—entirely inde- 
pendent, completely integrated—one 
of America’s leading steel producers. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED 


INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for'a wide range 


of applications in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coa! for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. V 

and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


rehouse 


Plan for tomorrow—buy U.S. Savings Bonds today! 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 


Ind. Exclusive manufactt 
famous Quonset buildin 
~ 


Stran-Steel nailable fr: 


es 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 














Extra Dividends 
at no extra cost 


in the '54 FORD 
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New Ball-Joint Front Suspension 
This unique suspension, exclusive to Ford 
in its field, brings you extra dividends in 
more comfortable riding and consistently 
easier handling. Self-aligning ball-joints re- 
place conventional hinge joints and king 
pins. This new system allows increased up- 
and-down wheel travel which smooths out 
even the roughest roads. And lubrication 
points are cut from sixteen to four. 























New I30-hp. block V8 New II5-hp. II-block SIX 


Two new deep-block overhead valve engines 


You get an extra dividend in performance with either of 
Ford’s great new engines . . . thrilling new responsiveness 
plus greater economy than ever, thanks to modern high- 
compression, low-friction design. And, with new deep- 


The ’54 Ford with its many 
“extras” is recognized every- 
where as an extra special buy. 

Note those clean, distinctive 
lines. Check those stunning 
upholsteries . . . color-keyed to 
smartly tailored interiors. And 
inspect that beautiful new 
Astra-Dial Control Panel. In 
fact, you'll find in the ’54 Ford 
extra dividends in styling, ride 
and performance such as no 
low-priced car has ever offered 
before . . . and all at no extra 
premium in price. 


Your Ford Dealer cordially invites you 


to Test Drive the ‘54 FORD 


Great TV! Ford Theater, NBC-TV, Thursday evenings, 


block construction, operation is far smoother and quieter. 


Plus 5 optional power assists* 


* Master-Guide power steering does up 
to 75% of steering work... *Swift Sure 
Power Brakes do up to one-third of stop- 
ping work ... ordomatic Drive does 
all your shifting... *Power-Lift Windows 
open and close at a button’s touch. And 
4-Way Power Seat adjusts up or down, 
forward or back, at a touch of the controls. 
*At extra cost. 
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|e- Trouble for U.S. 


U.S. Steps Up Its Efforts 


To Stop Ho’s Communists 


A lifelong revolutionist, trained in Moscow, Ho Chi 
Minh is the troublemaker in Indochina, the man who 
must be beaten before Southeast Asia is free from the 
threat of Communist control. 
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Ho Chi Minh, a frail Oriental scholar 
and hard-handed revolutionist, is the 
little-known man behind the trouble in 
Indochina. He leads the Communist 
forces there. Periodically, he threatens 
to open all Southeast Asia, with its rich 
resources, to Communist domination. 

In U.S., there is growing alarm not only 
at the possibility of such a calamity but 
also at America’s increasing involvement 
in the conflict. Nearly a billion U.S. dol- 
lars a year goes to support the French ef- 
fort to crush Ho and his well-disciplined 
guerrilla raiders. American technicians 
service French warplanes. American mili- 
tary men soon may be assigned to help 
train native anti-Communist troops. 

Meanwhile, anxious questions are 
raised as to how much further the U.S. 
may have to go. Soothing answers come 
from Washington. But an end to the 
fighting in Indochina scarcely is in 
sight. 

Revolutionist. Ho, a crafty ad- 
versary, learned the techniques of 
revolution, infiltration, guerrilla 
fighting and propaganda in Mos- 
cow. Since his earliest years, he 
has been in the thick of revolt. His 
family was leagued with groups 
that opposed the French colonial 
power. As a youngster, Ho acted 
as a messenger between under- 
ground units of the movement, 
grew into the movement himself. 

To avoid capture and jail, he 
fled his native Indochina, got a job 
on a ship. As a sailor, Ho saw some- 
thing of U.S. ports and Great 
Britain, finally settled in Paris. 
There his activities were various. 
He went to school, supporting him- 
self by retouching photographs. 
He read extensively. He joined a 
clandestine group that plotted for 
the independence of Indochina. 
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Ho grew interested, too, in socialism, 
and from there it was just a step into 
Communism. He is credited with having 
helped found the French Communist 
Party in 1921. The Russians, already 
looking ahead to Asian conquests, saw a 
man of promise in young Ho. They took 
him to Moscow in 1923 for training and 
indoctrination. 

By 1925, Ho was in China, an adviser 
to Chiang Kai-shek. The latter broke with 
Russia two years later, however. Ho was 
imprisoned briefly and then became a 
wanderer through Southeast Asia. He was 
back in Indochina in 1930 to help foment 
an unsuccessful insurrection. Then he fled 
to Hong Kong, only to be jailed by the 
British for six months. 

Stealthily, Ho returned to Indochina. 
The decade that followed was spent in 
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“CIVILIANS HAD GRENADES 
... . no well-defined front 





Press & Info. Div. 


a persevering effort to make trouble for 
the French, to organize guerrilla forces, 
get ready for civil war. Ho, in this period 
and later, played down and often de- 
nied his Communist affiliations. His ef- 
fort was to build himself into a folk hero 
as the leader of nationalist opposition 
to France. He attained an undeniably 
large following. 

When the Japanese moved in in 
World War II, Ho, unlike many other 
nationalist leaders, refused to collabo- 
rate. His guerrilla raiding forces, organ- 
ized to resist the French, were turned to 
harassing the Japanese. American air- 
men helped by dropping weapons and 
supplies. Japanese rule collapsed in 1945. 
Ho and his men helped themselves to 
quantities of Japanese war materials and 
were ready for the next phase. 

Ho’s forces marched on Hanoi 
and Saigon, removed Japanese of- 
ficials and remnants of the old 
French colonial regime. Ho pro- 
claimed the establishment of a 
democratic republic. But, within 
a month, Allied occupation forces 
had landed in Saigon. The French, 
and French authority, were back. 
Ho, his leaders and his armies fled 
to the mountains and jungles. 

Guerrilla warfare was resumed. 
Ho was strong enough to com- 
mand the attention of the French. 
In 1946 he went to Paris to nego- 
tiate a treaty. An agreement was 
reached. Its interpretation caused 
many difficulties, however, and a 
renewal of sporadic fighting. By 
late 1946, the conflict with the 
French was on again in full, has 
continued ever since. 

Soldier. Now in his early 60s 
(his exact age is in dispute), Ho is 
a wispy little man with a receding 

(Continued on page 60) 
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WHEN MEN AND MACHINES 
WORK HARMONIOUSLY TOGETHER 


— the result is maximum productivity with lowest cost. 


And that type of teamwork — effectively using machines as partners 
rather than competitors — is one of the distinctive traits of North 
Carolina’s manpower. 


Too, North Carolina’s men and women are easily trained in the specific 
skills required by new jobs, as illustrated by this statement from a 
Western Electric official: 


“We knew when we came to North Carolina there would be much 
training involved and we were concerned about how rapidly the people 
here would adjust to our work. We were agreeably surprised, how- 
ever, to find the training requirement to be less than half what we 
expected, showing how adaptable the people are.” 


Cooperative, trainable labor is important — but it is just one of the 
many sound reasons why industries are moving to and expanding in 
North Carolina. For a realistic appraisal of the State’s place in your 
industry’s plans— 


Telephone or write 


Ben E. Dougl Direct pen carolin® 


Department of rf Industry Prospers 
Conservation and Development 0 ; 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Man, The News 





Ho’s Communist forces 
understand modern war... 


chin, hollow cheeks, deep-set eyes, a scrag- 
gly mustache and beard. His habits are 
simple, unostentatious, almost ascetic. 
Like many another leader, he shares the 
fortunes of his men. Those who know 
him say he is a man of much social 
charm who, widely read, can carry on an 
engaging conversation in any of several 
languages. 

But, underneath his more agreeable 
qualities, Ho remains a revolutionist and 
warmaker. In Indochina, he has applied 
all the Communist techniques. 

In the fighting war, he and his mili- 
tary advisers have taken full advantage 
of the rugged terrain, the mountains, 
jungles, canyons, swampy river deltas. 
His men, obviously well trained and dis- 
ciplined, strike usually at night, disap- 
pear by day. But they have controlled 
wide areas from time to time. And 
when, occasionally, Ho’s Red forces have 
stood and fought, they have shown, mili- 
tary men say, that they understand mod- 
ern warfare. 

But there never has been a_ well- 
defined front, as in Korea. It has been a 
war of movement, of hide and seek. The 
French, fighting for the most part de- 
fensively, have been content to hold on to 
key positions. Ho has been fighting a 
war of attrition, trying to keep the 
French off balance, conscious that his 
Moscow colleagues prefer to anchor 
French fighting men in Indochina, as 
they preferred to tie down American 
armies in Korea. 

A second phase of Ho’s operation has 
been the organization of military cells 
within French-held territory. These 
groups, said to be well equipped, are 
ready to join Ho’s main forces or to 
harass and sabotage by night. Foot mes- 
sengers keep these groups in none-too- 
close communication with headquarters. 

And there is the propaganda war. Na- 
tionalist feeling is strong throughout 
Indochina. There is inherent resentment 
at French rule. Ho and his aides make a 
constant appeal to this inherent feeling. 
There are thousands of neutrals, with 
the French and the Communists bidding 
for their support. Some think the victory 
in this struggle just now is turning 
toward the French. 

Some observers think, too, that Ho’s 
personal contribution has been mainly in 
the propaganda war. There are those 
who regard the man as more politician 
than general, who doubt that it is he 
who, fundamentally, is the strategist of 
this war. Advice may come from China 
or from Russian experts. Or Ho’s own 
immediate lieutenants may have devel- 
oped unexpected skills. 
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Experts believe French 
can win in the long run 


At any rate, military men, taking a 
strictly military viewpoint, have much 
praise for the sum total of Ho’s accom- 
plishments. They conceive it an achieve- 
ment to have taken thousands of Oriental 
agrarians and welded them into a hard- 
hitting fighting force. 

Outlook. As the military see it, such 
a feat now becomes the imperative goal 
of the French—to raise an Army among 
the non-Communist Indochinese, many 
of them antipathetic to French rule, and 
win the war against Ho with them. The 
French have set aside 1954 for that 
effort. Their goal is a vigorously effective 
Army by 1955. 

Ho’s effort, in the meanwhile, is ex- 
pected to be a continuation of the guer- 
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VIET MINH HID IN HAYSTACK 


...a war of hide and seek 


rilla attacks, seizure of important areas 
even if they have to be yielded later. 
Every Communist (as well as French) 
triumph is talked about throughout Indo- 
china and all Southeast Asia, and every 
Communist victory can be exaggerated, 
in the effort to pull the fence sitters off 
on Ho’s side. 

Expert opinion is that the French are 
capable of winning this war in the long 
run—that Ho is not, unless Communist 
China comes to his aid with men as well 
as munitions. If that should happen, the 
Indochinese war would be put on an al- 
together different basis. Meanwhile, Ho 
Chi Minh is the man who will have to 
be beaten before Indochina and South- 
east Asia are free from the Communist 
threat and the U.S. free of financial 
drain and danger of further involvement. 
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$3 billion expansion in power 
facilities centers in “The Hub” 


There have been many changes since the days of Paul Revere, and Bunker 
Hill, but the spirit of pioneering is still dominant in New England. 

Now the great city of Boston has become the busiest fishing port, and 
the largest wool market, in the United States. It handles more commerce 
in shoes and leather than any other city in the world. New industries, 
many of them spawned by research in its famous educational institu- 
tions, burgeon in its environs. 

This brisk advance is typical of the growth that has taken place in all 
of New England. In the past 7 years the consumption of electric power 
in that region has increased by 50%. 

The utilities in the Electric Coordinating Council of New England 
have spent more than half a billion dollars for new facilities since the 
end of World War 2. Their long-range planning contemplates expendi- 
ture of an additional $2% billion by 1975. 

To be of any use, every watt of electricity must be transmitted from 
generator to light fixture, motor, or other outlet over wires and cables. 
For dependable service those wires and cables must be of top quality, 
all engineered to exacting specifications to fit particular applications. 

Supplying the wires and cables that give top quality performance is 
Rome Cable’s business. Its rapid growth to a position of leadership in the 
industry is eloquent testimony of its success. “The Story of Rome Cable” 
tells how this leadership was achieved. Send for your free copy today. 









RoMarine-RoPrene® all-purpose power cable 
combines moisture- and heat-resistant Ro- 
Marine insulation with RoPrene (Neoprene) 
sheath. Can be installed direct in earth or 
aerially. Underwriters approved as Type USE. 


ROME CABLE 


ROME NEW YORK 
and 


TORRANCE CALIFORNIA 
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==with DR. E. CUYLER HAMMOND=—— 


Director of Statistical Research, American Cancer Society 


IS THERE PROOF 
THAT SMOKING CAUSES CANCER? 





Are statements that cigarette smoking and 
lung cancer go hand in hand really true? Just 
what evidence is there and what does it 
prove? Are there any other things involved 
besides cigarettes? And what progress is being 
made in the search for a final solution to the 
problem of rising lung-cancer rates? 

To get the facts on the subject, U. S$. News 
& World Report interviewed Dr. E. Cuyler 





Hammond, who heads one of the most ex- 
tensive research projects in all medical history. 
Through this research a scientific effort is 
being made to determine the truth about 
whether smoking causes lung cancer. 

Dr. Hammond at present is director of sta- 
tistical research for the American Cancer So- 
ciety and is also professor of biometrics at 
Yale University. 








Q Does smoking really cause lung cancer, Dr. Ham- 
mond? People are saying all sorts of things about cigarette 
smoking— 

A That's just what we are trying to find out. There is some 
evidence that it may be so. For example, material collected 
from cigarette smoke will produce cancer on the skin of a 
susceptible mouse if you keep up the experiment long enough. 
That’s an important piece of information, but taken alone it 
doesn’t prove a thing about the occurrence of lung cancer in 
human beings. It has to be weighed together with other evi- 
dence and we are still collecting information. 

Q In other fields of research in this country—on other 
forms of cancer—are you doing this same type of statistical 
detective work? 

A Some. Lung cancer is the one we are doing the most 
work on, because it is the only type of cancer which is 
increasing rapidly in age-adjusted rates. 

Let me make something clear—all forms of cancer are 
increasing, in that more people die of them each year. But 
that is primarily because cancer is a disease largely of later 
life, and our population is aging—we are getting a larger 
number of old people in the population. For that reason, 
and that reason alone, most forms of cancer are increasing 
in number of deaths each year. But lung cancer is the only 
form of cancer in which there is a very great rise in the death 
rate after correcting for age. There are a few others that are 
rising slightly, and a few that are going down slightly. 

Q Is lung cancer always fatal? 

A Not always. It is more highly fatal than some of the 
other forms of cancer. It is one of the most fatal. By and 
large, the cancers that are internal and in vital organs are 
more apt to cause death than those, such as skin cancer, which 
are on the surface. One reason is that those on the surface are 
more easily diagnosed—you can see them and get to them. 
Another reason is that cancers in vital organs are more difficult 
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to treat. The over-all survival rate for those who get lung 
cancer is around 5 per cent at the present time. 

If we can persuade everybody—particularly men over 45— 
to take an X-ray screening test every year, we think we will 
raise the survival rate considerably; at least we hope so. 

Q How many cases are there in a year now? 

A About 22,000, but it is on the increase. 

Here we are speaking of cancer that originates in the lungs. 
A considerable number of cancers in other parts of the body 
spread, and the terminal cause of death is sometimes a cancer 
growing in the lung that didn’t originate there. Ordinarily, the 
term “lung cancer” refers only to cancer which originates in 
the lungs. 

Q Oh, you don’t call it lung cancer if— 

A No, not unless it originates in the lungs. Cancer spreads 
throughout the body, but we name the type according to 
where it originates. 

Q What is the lung-cancer rate among women as com- 
pared to men? 

A Oh, there is no question that the lung-cancer death rate 
is much higher in men than in women, very much higher. I 
could give you the actual figures on it—it is about 5 to 1. 

Q And yet women have become smokers in greater num- 
bers in recent years than men— 

A But too recently for the full effect to become apparent. 
If smoking causes lung cancer, and if, furthermore, it takes 
about 20 years of heavy smoking to do it, then what is known 
about the smoking habits of men and women over the past 
20 years would pretty well account for the difference, because 
women didn’t start smoking heavily as early as men did. 

Q You are the head of a research project that is going 
to try to find the answer to the question of whether smoking 
causes lung cancer? 

A Right. At least we think that it will provide impor- 
tant evidence leading to an answer. 
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A Multiplicity of Suspects ... How the Research 


Is Being Handled . .. What’s Been Found Up to Now 


Q Is that the largest project of its kind 
at present in the country? 

A As far as I know, it’s the largest 
project of that general type that’s ever been 
attempted on any disease. About three 
weeks ago the U.S. Public Health Service 
started a somewhat similar study which 
may be about as large. We began our own 
study more than two years ago. 

Q Is your project large because of the 
number of people involved in it or because 
of the money being spent? 

A Because of the number of people. We 
are doing the project largely with volun- 
teers—we have 22,000 volunteers working 
for us. They interviewed 204,000 men, 
all between the ages of 50 and 69. 

Q Who are the people doing this work? 

A The volunteers of the American Can- 
cer Society. 

Q When did this take place? 

A The actual interviewing started on 
Jan. 1, 1952, and most of the men were interviewed within 
six weeks, but we continued interviewing until June, 1952. 

Q And this is a project to find out what you can about 
whether lung cancer is caused by smoking or not— 

A Well, it’s actually a little more than that. We are under- 
taking the project because there is reason to suspect that 
smoking may cause lung cancer—we don’t know it, but there 
is good reason to suspect it. Now, what we have actually done 
is get the smoking history from a very large number of men. 
We selected white men in order to avoid bringing in the con- 
fusion with race, because the death rate is different in the 
different races. 

We took the age group 50 to 69 only because the lung- 
cancer death rate jis highest in that age group. If we had 
chosen younger people, the study would have taken at least 
20 years. Having taken the case histories while the men were 
still well, we think they are unbiased—that is, their answers 
were not influenced by emotion. Then we are following them 
up for the next several years, and about 3,000 of them die 
each year—the number is going up because they’re getting 
older. The first and most important question is whether smok- 
ing affects the death rate. 

Q That is, whether people who smoke die faster than peo- 
ple who don’t smoke— 

A Yes, that is the first and most important question. 
There is some reason to suspect that the death rate may be 
twice as high among heavy smokers as among non-smokers. 
This is based on past evidence, but we don’t know yet, and 
we want to find out on a large sample. 

Then the second thing: If smoking has such an effect, we 





want to analyze it by causes of death—and, 
of course, the major cause we are inter- 
ested in is lung cancer. 

Q How do you choose the people to be 
interviewed? 

A In the first place, we limited the study 
to nine States—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and California. All of 
those States have reasonably good diagnos- 
tic facilities. We didn’t go anyplace where 
the diagnostic facilities are very bad. 

Second, we had to go to places where 
there were a lot of men in the age group 
50 to 69. Within those States we then 
selected 394 counties on the same basis, 
being sure to include both rural counties 
and urban counties. We questioned people 
in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago and several other large cities. We also 
got them from rural counties such as in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, which is 
about as far removed from any industry as anyplace you 
can think of. We then had our volunteers question men that 
they knew reasonably well and would be able to follow— 
that is, they wouldn't lose track of them. They just didn’t go 
out and question people in the street. 

In rural counties and small towns there was virtually no 
selection on the basis of social-economic conditions, or that 
type of thing, because in a small town everybody knows every- 
body else and they can all be followed. 

Furthermore, in some States the local radio and press were 
of tremendous help to us when we were questioning the men. 
In a few counties of Wisconsin, for example, they broadcast 
every 15 minutes, asking men to come in and give their smok- 
ing history. In some of the counties we obtained very nearly 
a 100 per cent coverage on all the men in that age group from 
the area. So that in those places there was no selection, prac- 
tically speaking. Now, it is true that there was some selection 
in the cities. 

Our volunteers for the most part are of the middle or upper- 
middle social-economic group. So there was some selection in 
the social-economic classes among their friends. But it’s also 
true that fraternal orders helped us and church groups helped 
us with the lower economic level. Some labor unions and some 
plants helped us. Well, we know all those facts, and so for 
each group we know what sort of people we are dealing with. 

Q When you have a selection like that—selection of State, 
selection of county, selection among the people themselves— 
how do you know that you have a representative and statisti- 
cally valid sample? 

(Continued on next page) 
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... “It is possible that smoking has some beneficial effects” 


A In the first place, we don’t need a representative sam- 
ple. What we do need to know is the facts about the people 
we question. 

Q There is no need to have a group composed half of 
smokers and half of nonsmokers? 

A I suppose, if there had been any feasible way of doing 
so, we might possibly have only taken people who smoke 
very heavily and people who don’t smoke at all, in order to 
get a quick general answer to the question. But in order to 
ascertain people’s smoking habits, you have to question them. 
Once having questioned them, there is no good reason to 
eliminate moderate smokers from the sample. The real con- 
fusion is going to be among people who have mixed smoking 
habits—for example, those who smoke a pipe for a while, then 
cigars, then stop smoking, and then start cigarettes. 

Q Now that you have this, what happens next? 

A Once a year, in November, we have each of our volun- 
teers give us a report on all the men she questioned. She 
merely tells us whether the man is living or dead as of No- 
vember 1. If he died, she tells us the date and place of his 
death. We then get the death certificate from the Health 
Department. If the death certificate mentions cancer of any 
type, or a respiratory disease of any type, then we go back 
and get additional information from the doctor who signed 
the death certificate. When possible, we also look into the 
hospital record and pathological reports to get the most ac- 
curate information on the cause of death. 

Q How much does it cost to do all of this? 

A I don't think you can put a dollar figure on it. The ma- 
jor work is done by volunteers, and the work they have done 
for us would have cost several million dollars if we had had 
to pay for it. The main cash expenditure has been for travel- 
ing; that is, getting in touch with the volunteers. But we have 
a staff that travels to get in touch with the volunteers anyway, 
and I don’t think that any great amount of traveling was done 
on account of this study that wouldn’t have been done any- 
way. We have meetings of volunteers to teach them about 
cancer, 


AN ANSWER SOON?— 


Q How long do you think it will take before you get a re- 
sult from your research? 

A We may have enough information from the follow- 
up that was started last November—it takes several 
months to complete the work—to get an answer to the 
general question of whether death rates are higher among 
smokers or nonsmokers. It will probably take one or two 
more follow-ups before we will be able to make an analy- 
sis by cause of death. 

But I'll say this: If, practically speaking, only heavy smok- 
ers get lung cancer, we'll know that in a lot shorter time than 
if the effect is not that dramatic. It is easier to distinguish be- 
tween black and white than it is to distinguish between shades 
of gray. 

Q What is your study’s criterion of a heavy smoker? 

A We don't have a criterion of a heavy smoker at this 
time. We simply have the facts as to how much smoking the 
men have done. We are going to divide it up quantitatively 
all the way from the heaviest smoking down to the lightest. 

Now, as a practical matter we will have to group the men 
by categories to get an appreciable number of people in each 
group. We'll probably have about eight or ten groups. But 
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that’s a detail of analysis. There is no criterion of a heavy 
smoker—they go all the way from people who smoke over 
four packs a day down to people who smoke none, and there 
is no clear-cut dividing line. 

Q Supposing that it is true that the death rate is high 
among smokers versus nonsmokers, but those people didn’t 
die of lung ailments—what did they die of that might possibly 
have a relation to smoking? 

A That’s the problem—to find out. 

Q Might you not find that the death rate among any group 
that’s set off from another group is higher than the other 
group? 

A Quite so, yes. For example, if we find that there is a 
higher death rate from stomach ulcers among smokers as op- 
posed to nonsmokers—stomach ulcers being related to people’s 
nervous dispositions under pressure, and that sort of thing— 
then it might be due to a mutual cause rather than a cause- 
and-effect relationship. That is, the nervousness might both 
produce stomach ulcers and cause people to smoke heavily. 
On the other hand, the harmful effect of being nervous may be 
that nervousness causes you to smoke a lot and smoking in 
turn produces stomach ulcers—you can’t tell without more 
evidence. 

However, if we find that smokers have high death rates 
from certain diseases, where in animal experiments and in 
short-term human experiments we can see that tobacco smoke 
has an effect, then we would be more likely to believe that a 
cause-and-effect relationship exists. It depends upon what 
other evidence there is. It may be a mere association, not cause 
and effect, or it may be cause and effect—and we'll need out- 
side evidence to get that settled. 

Q How many people in America know anything about this 
subject professionally? 

A Id say it’s a handful of people who have personally done 
any real work on it. In addition, a number of doctors have 
gained impressions based upon clinical experience. 

Q Do you think this whole thing may lead to the discovery 
of some way of treating the cigarette so as to eliminate these 
dangers? 

A I hope so. My personal guess right now is that there is 
a cause-and-effect relationship between smoking and lung 
cancer, but I have no idea at the present time whether that 
relationship is trivial-no more dangerous than crossing the 
street; for, after all, you may get run over in crossing the street 
—or whether it is so important that making cigarettes ought to 
stop until we find what’s in them that is bad and remove it. 
But as to whether or not all the harmful ingredients can be re- 
moved and still have a cigarette that is pleasant to smoke re- 
mains to be seen. I am interested not only in Jung cancer, but 
also other possibly harmful effects of smoking. 

It may be that the nicotine is increasing the death rate from 
heart disease and that the tar is increasing the death rate from 
lung cancer and that something else is increasing the death 
rate from cerebral hemorrhage. If so, you will probably have 
to eliminate the cigarette. We don’t know yet. It is also con- 
ceivable that smoking has some beneficial effects. 


SPOTLIGHT ON CIGARETTES— 


Q You say you are studying cigarettes. How about cigars 
and pipes? 

A Oh, we are studying all types of smoking. The reason I 
have emphasized cigarettes is that it is the sale of cigarettes 
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--- “Cancer death rates are higher in city areas” 


which has increased. The sale of cigars and pipes has in- 
creased very little in comparison. 

Q Is lung cancer greater, then, among cigarette smokers 
than among pipe smokers? 

A There is some evidence that that may be so. Just how 
valid the evidence is I’m not sure. We are studying all types 
of smoking. 

Q And cigars—there isn’t any evidence on that either, 
recently? 

A The evidence from studies of hospital patients seems to 
indicate that cigars and pipes are relatively harmless so far as 
lung cancer is concerned, but are harmful as to lip, tongue 
and mouth cancer, whereas cigarettes are harmful for lung 
cancer—at least that’s the indication. It has face validity, as we 
say, because the tongue, lips and mouth are subjected to the 
tar and other material that comes out of the end of a pipe and 
a cigar in heavy concentration, and pipe and cigar smokers 
seldom inhale. Very little condensed tar comes out of the end 
of a cigarette, but people do inhale the smoke and it comes 
into contact with the lungs. So the evidence sounds reasonable 
—not absolute proof, but reasonable. 

Q Are you particularly worried about it—I notice you are 
smoking? 

A Well, I feel this way about it: If I get altogether too 
nervous personally about every problem I am working on, I 
would be one miserable man. I am not going to let it have any 
effect on my personal habits until all the facts are known. 
Fear is an occupational hazard which must be guarded 
against by people who are doing research on fatal diseases. 

Q If you read in the paper that a lot of people were hurt 
crossing the street, you might get scared and never cross the 
street— 

A That’s right. Most people I know who have worked on 
the subject, including those who think as I do—that smoking 
very likely does increase lung cancer—most of them are still 
smoking, if they ever smoked. Some of them have cut down, 
however. 

Q How do you know that a person who died of lung cancer 
or cerebral hemorrhage wouldn’t have died of lung cancer or 
cerebral hemorrhage even if he hadn’t smoked all his life? 

A That’s why I say you have to tie in all the other informa- 
tion on your subject to come to a reasonable conclusion. The 
only way absolutely to prove it would be to take a large group 
of people and force half of them to smoke heavily and not let 
the other half smoke at all; and then put them into the same 
occupation and same environment and follow them for 70 
years. Well, we can’t do that. So we have to get all the evi- 
dence we can bearing on the subject from such sources as 
animal experiments, studies of the immediate effects of smok- 
ing on human beings, and studies of death rates in relation to 
smoking. 


HOW USE OF MICE HELPS— 


Q What about the evidence that has been obtained through 
mice experiments? Is that very valuable? 

A Yes, I'd say it’s very valuable. But it is not conclusive in 
itself. 

Q What have mice experiments shown about smoking? 

A They have shown that if cigarette smoke is condensed in 
a very highly concentrated form and smeared on the skin of 
mice for a good many months, then a large proportion of the 
mice will get cancer of the skin. 


Q Suppose you smear orange juice or grease or something 
else on them, wouldn’t they get cancer of the skin? 

A Well, there are a certain number of substances, called 
carcinogenic agents, which will produce cancer. They're a 
limited number. 

Q What kind of substances are they? 

A Most of them are coal-tar products. 

Q And if they are rubbed on the skin regularly, they will 
produce cancer? 

A Yes. But it takes a long time. Usually it takes about a 
thirl or more of the normal life span of the animal. 


Care Needed in Drawing Conclusions 

Q Can you jump to the conclusion that, just because coal- 
tar products can produce cancer on the skin of an animal, it 
will also do the same thing internally? 

A No, you cannot. At least, that’s my opinion. Various 
parts of the body differ in their susceptibility to cancer. 
Furthermore, something which affects a mouse does not neces- 
sarily have the same effect on a man. For this reason, it is 
necessary to study the human population. But such studies are 
by no means easy. 

For example, try studying cancer death rates versus urbani- 
zation, and you find that by and large the cancer death rates 
are considerably higher as recorded in city areas than in the 
country. Furthermore, by and large, they are higher in the 
richer sections of the country than they are in the poorer sec- 
tions, and putting it on a world-wide basis, you find that the 
most backward countries have the lowest cancer death rate 
reported. That may be due to mere difference in diagnosis, be- 
cause in the rich areas there are more doctors and so you get 
more correct diagnoses. Therefore, that evidence in_ itself 
doesn’t show necessarily that city living, with exposure to coal- 
tar products, causes the higher cancer death rates. 

Q How much higher is it in the city than it is in the 
country? 

A If we're talking about lung cancer, it’s over 2 to 1 among 
males. 

Q Would you say there are lots of differences between 
people who smoke and those who don’t smoke? 

A Probably. Therefore, once you establish that there is a 
difference in the death rate between smokers and nonsmokers, 
in either direction, then you have to look at other evidence to 
determine whether it’s a cause-and-effect relationship or 
whether it is due to association with other factors. But, at least, 
you have a lead to work on. 

Now, the importance of animal experiments is this: Sup- 
pose we find that heavy smokers have a much higher lung- 
cancer death rate than nonsmokers. If you could not produce 
cancer by smoke, or anything from tobacco, then you would 
suspect that you were dealing not with a cause-and-effect 
relationship in the human population between smoking and 
lung cancer, but some other associated factor. Maybe smokers 
are more apt to go to a doctor to get diagnosed for lung can- 
cer, for example. But since you can produce cancer experi- 
mentally in animals by something from a cigarette, then you 
would be more inclined to think that a cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship exists. 

Where something has to be operating for a very long time 
to produce results, either favorable or unfavorable, it is very, 
very difficult to ascertain the true facts, because too many 
things have happened in the world in the last 20 years. 

(Continued on next page) 
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. - “Tobacco smoke contains a lot of poisonous agents” 


The factors in the environment which produce cancer prob- 
ably have to operate for—oh, maybe, 10, 15, 20 or 30 years 
before cancer occurs. But, now, if we think back over the last 
30 years, look at all the things that have happened in that 
time, and many of these things are correlated with each other. 

Q What things are you referring to? 

A Oh, a tremendous number of things have changed which 
could conceivably be related to cancer. For example, dietary 
habits have changed. People now get more vitamins, which 
promote normal growth, and it is conceivable that this pro- 
motes abnormal growth also. Men in this generation are usual- 
ly taller than their parents. Air pollution has increased. Deaths 
from infectious diseases have decreased and perhaps people 
who die of cancer today tend to be the sort of people who 
would have died of an infectious disease in an earlier period. 
More people have desk jobs than previously, and there has 
been a population shift from the farm to the factory. 

Innumerable other examples could be given—and it is diffi- 
cult to separate the wheat from the chaff in trying to ascertain 
what factors are primarily responsible for changes in death 
rates from various diseases. Then, too, certain environmental 
factors are associated with each other. For example, some 
years ago only rich people could afford to smoke cigars but 
this was only one of many ways in which the rich tended to 
differ from the poor. 

Q In what age group is a rise showing? 

A Well, in all age groups—for lung cancer, that is. This 
graph I am showing you here does not reflect the rise which 
took place merely due to the aging of the population. If I 
showed you that, the rise would appear to be much greater. 

Q If you took the general population as a whole, and 
charted the lung-cancer increase, it would go up to one level, 
whereas if you took only the age group who would be more 
subject to lung cancer and chart the rise in that age group, 
you would get a different and more correct answer? 

A That is right. In most forms of cancer, if you plot the 
trends, showing each five-year age group separately, there is 
little or no rise, but if you throw all age groups together, 
and simply calculate the over-all death rate, there is a rise. 
This is so because the death rate is much higher in old people 
than in young people, and there are proportionately more old 
people in the population these days. 

This particular graph is corrected for that factor. It shows 
that the death rate for lung cancer is rising even after correct- 
ing for the aging of the population. Something must be caus- 
ing this increase. There is no change in heredity. Therefore, 
changes in heredity cannot account for the rise. We are guess- 
ing it is something in the environment—therefore we have 
more clues to work on than in the case of other forms of cancer. 

Now, with reference to a previous question, we are doing 
more statistical research on lung cancer than any other form 
of the disease because, since the death rate is rising, it is a fair 
guess that there is something in the environment that is caus- 
ing it, and this environmental factor is probably also on the 
increase. 


HEREDITY’S PART IN CANCER— 


Q It hasn't been proven, has it, that cancer is hereditary? 
A There is some evidence which seems to indicate that 
heredity plays a part. 
Q But not in all cases? 
A Well, there is probably a hereditary factor in virtually 





every case to some degree. But human cancer is probably not 
inherited in the ordinary sense of the word. 

Q Is there a hereditary factor in every disease? 

A Yes, to some degree. As a generalization, it may be said 
that every disease is the manifestation of a reaction between 
an individual and his environment (the environment contain- 
ing such factors as bacteria, viruses, and chemical agents). 
Therefore, the nature of the individual as influenced by he- 
redity is always a matter of importance. You can breed a strain 
of animals in which cancer cannot be produced by any known 
process. And there are other strains of animals that have a 
high number of spontaneous cancers, and are very susceptible 
to carcinogenic agents. I’d guess that human beings vary from 
one extreme to the other. But human beings do not intermarry 
in their own families in such a way as to produce pure strains 
of high or low susceptibility. 

Q Are there animal experiments showing any ill effects 
from smoking, besides those involving putting coal tars on the 
skin? You’ve had some inhaling experiments, haven’t you? 

A Yes, but the difficulty is that if you try to expose them to 
a very high concentration of smoke, many of the animals die 
before cancer has a chance to develop. One experimenter has 
reported an increased incidence of lung cancer among animals 
which survived the acute effects of a high concentration of 
tobacco smoke, but the type of cancer was not the same as the 
common type of lung cancer seen in human beings. 

Q They choke to death? 

A I suspect that the people doing the experiment gave the 
animals a good deal higher concentration of smoke than a per- 
son would ordinarily get. I suspect that the animals were killed 
by carbon monoxide, but I’m not sure. You see, tobacco smoke 
contains a lot of very poisonous agents, and the most poisonous 
of the lot is carbon monoxide. Now, there is no evidence what- 
soever that carbon monoxide causes lung cancer, but carbon 
monoxide in high concentration is a deadly poison, as you 
know. 

Q Isn't that largely what happens if you take too much of 
anything—for example, mashed potatoes? Or if you take too 
much aspirin? 

A That is one of the difficulties. If you depend just upon 
animal experiments, you have to argue from extremes. An 
argument will run something like this—I’ll deliberately use a 
ridiculous example—if you hold somebody’s head under water, 
he'll drown. Therefore, using the type of argument some peo- 
ple use, drinking any water is bad for you. 

So that type of argument—to use a pun—doesn’t hold water. 
In a problem of this sort, you have to collect information from 
every source you can think of. I think the most important is to 
see what happens to the human population. 

Now, if the death rate from cancer is no higher among 
smokers than among nonsmokers in the human population, 
you can forget the whole business. But if there is a difference, 
then you should look to other evidence, such as animal experi- 
ments, to determine whether you are dealing with a cause-and- 
effect relationship or whether you are dealing with associated 
causes. 


EFFECTS OF JOB, DIET— 


Q By “associated causes,” do you mean that the thing that 
causes the person to take up smoking might be the real cause 
of his death? 

A Yes, it might be that. Or it might be that heavy smokers, 
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.-- “For some cancers, pipes are worse than cigarettes” 


because they cough, are more apt to go to the doctor for 
diagnosis and therefore more lung cancer is diagnosed among 
heavy smokers. That would be the sort of thing I am talking 
about. Or it may be something like this: People in certain 
occupations cannot smoke because of their occupations. Maybe 
they are very safe occupations. All sorts of correlations of that 
type are possible. 

Therefore, you have to look at laboratory evidence, and that 
is the importance of the laboratory experiment. Nothing done 
on the mouse is going to prove that the same thing happens 
to a man, but, at the same time, if the animal experiments tie 
in with your observations on man, and all other evidence ties 
in, then you can be reasonably sure of your conclusions. If 
they go in opposite directions, then you are not at all sure 
how to interpret it. 


If the Appetite Is Poor— 

Q Isn’t it also true that among these associated factors in 
smokers is the fact that they may not be eating properly be- 
cause of the way smoking affects the appetite? 

A Yes. But that, then, would be a direct effect of smoking. 
We are not talking about the mechanism here. Let us suppose 
that people who smoke heavily don’t eat properly and are 
therefore more apt to die. 

Q Then the responsibility would be smoking, but not 
the cigarette. The cigarette itself wouldn’t produce the 
death— 

A That’s right. But, nevertheless, smoking would be bad 
for you in that case. For example, probably one of the worst 
things about heavy drinking is that people who drink very 
heavily—the real chronic alcoholics—are practically on starva- 
tion diets. They stop eating and they get serious vitamin de- 
ficiencies. But still the drinking is responsible. 

Q Isn't it true that a lot of women feel that smoking keeps 
them from overeating? 

A Yes, and then their diet is just awful. They starve them- 
selves and eat the worst sort of food in many instances. 

Q So that the cause of their troubles would be an improper 
diet rather than the cigarette? 

A A combination of the two. You couldn’t distinguish—un- 
less you had outside evidence that smoking per se in an experi- 
mental animal had resulted in death. Now, in heart disease 
there are some immediate effects of smoking. Smoking causes 
an immediate contraction of the blood vessels. It also causes 
the speeding up of the heart rate. 

Now, that doesn’t kill you immediately. But whether having 
your heart rate continually stimulated over a matter of 30 
years and having a continual abnormal contraction of the ves- 
sels will eventually have the cumulative effect of causing 
death from heart disease is anybody’s guess. 

If we do find a larger death rate from heart disease, 
arteriosclerosis, cerebral hemorrhage, or something like that, 
among heavy smokers, what we know of the immediate 
effect of smoking would make me think we were dealing 
with a cause-and-effect relationship and not merely an 
association of the type we were speaking of a few min- 
utes ago. 

Q What we know is of a short-range effect, but we don’t 
know about the long-range effects— 

A Right. We can study the long-range effects in animals 
experimentally where the animal does not have too long a life 
span. There we can eliminate the association. We can make 
one animal inhale smoke and keep another animal from doing 


it. You can’t do that with a human being. The animal experi- 
ment can be carried out in two or three years, while a com- 
parable study on human beings would take a generation, 


IS TENSION A CAUSE?— 


Q In all the studies of cancer, is there anything that indi- 
cates statistically whether people with tension, what they call 
the nervous types, are more prone to cancer of any kind? 

A I don’t know of any specific study that would answer the 
question with certainty one way or the other. Some of the 
studies have included all types of cancer, not just lung cancer, 
and there is no evidence whatsoever that heavy smoking in- 
creases the death rate from any sort of cancer, except of the 
lung, lip, tongue, and mouth. 

Now, it is known that tobacco smoke contains something 
which can cause cancer—at least in mice—and it only causes 
cancer in that part of the body with which it comes in contact. 
Smoke comes in contact with the lung. 

If we should find that the death rate from lung cancer is 
much higher among heavy smokers and the death rate from 
other forms of cancer is not one bit higher among heavy 
smokers, then I’d say that the evidence would be extremely 
strong that there is a cause-and-effect relation. 

You see, the other forms of cancer act as a control. Cancer 
is something that happens to an individual cell. Nervous ten- 
sion might cause a change in hormone secretion, or something 
of the sort, and if that alone would increase cancer in one part 
of the body, it would probably increase cancer in any part of 
the body. It would be a general phenomenon. There’d be no 
reason whatsoever to suppose that it would affect the lungs 
and no other part of the body. 

Q If you establish that there is some relationship between 
lung cancer and smoking, why wouldn't you also have an in- 
crease in mouth cancer or cancer of the larynx where the 
smoke comes in contact? 

A There is some evidence that smoking increases the inci- 
dence of cancer of the lip, tongue and mouth. 

Q But this is the same type of evidence that you've been 
talking about— 

A Yes, the same type of evidence. There is also some evi- 
dence that for those types of cancers, cigars and pipes are 
worse than cigarettes, whereas for lungs the cigarette is 
worse. Mind you, this evidence isn’t all perfect. But it 
is reasonable enough, because in the pipe and cigar you 
have a great amount of juice coming in direct contact 
with the tongue and the lip. And very few people inhale 
cigars and pipes. 


HOPE TO PROVE SOMETHING— 


Q As a smoker yourself, are you trying to prove anything 
one way or the other? 

A I am not trying to prove anything. I am just trying to 
ascertain the facts. I hope I am disinterested. There’s one 
thing, however—every research worker is probably prejudiced 
to a slight degree, in that he hopes that he is going to get 
definite results of some sort. He may not care which way they 
go, but he does hope he gets something. And to that extent I 
guess I’d have to admit that I am not completely disinterested. 
Of course, I hope to prove something by all of this—I wouldn't 
have gone to all the work otherwise. 

(Continued on next page) 
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“‘| hope to find some cause of lung cancer” 


Q What do you hope to prove? 

A My only real hope is that we will be able to find a 
definite answer to the question one way or another. What 
would make me very unhappy would be to come out with in- 
conclusive results. 

Q Do you hope that you will be able to disprove that it is 
injurious? 

A No. I hope to find some cause of lung cancer which we 
could then eliminate in order to prevent the disease. It may 
well be cigarette smoking. Lung cancer is going up. So, the 
hope is that we will find the cause. I will be very disappointed 
if we don’t find a cause which is removable one way or 
another. 

Personally, I don’t care if it’s something from an automobile 
engine which could be altered, or whether it’s soot which 
could be controlled, or whether it’s smoking, in which case you 
can either advise people not to smoke or take the active in- 
gredient out of cigarettes. 


CHARTING DEATHS SINCE 1910— 


Q You were speaking of carbon monoxide being so poison- 
ous. A lot of carbon monoxide is being given off in our garages 
and in using our automobiles, and people are inhaling it. If we 
had some statistics to show that people died as much of lung 
cancer before the automobile was invented as they do now, 
would we have a cause-and-effect relationship there? 

A I can show you some graphs on that. Here are the death 


rates from about 1910 on. Figures back of that are unreliable. 
In the earlier period influenza and pneumonia—you have to 
lump them together—were among the principal causes of 
death, along with tuberculosis. In the 1918 epidemic it goes 
right up there off the paper. That’s 200 per 100,000 white 
males per year. 

Q Then it comes down to where it’s scarcely 30 per 100,- 
000 white males per year— 

A Right. Tuberculosis death rates went from 150 per 100,- 
000 in 1910 down to 20. 

Q And lung cancer? 

A In 1910 it was just above the zero mark on the graph, 
and has gone up to about 24. 


Lung Cancer—22,000 Deaths a Year 

Q Then lung cancer in relation to total diseases and total 
death rates is negligible, isn’t it? 

A Ina sense, yes. But I wouldn’t call 22,000 deaths a year 
negligible. Today lung cancer is somewhat more important 
as a cause of death, among white males, than tuberculosis, 
pneumonia or influenza. 

Let’s follow this step by step. Remember, you should have 
a look at the evidence from a great many different sources 
before drawing conclusions. Since we are talking about dis- 
eases of the lung, let us consider some of the things that people 
inhale, Time trends in some of them are shown on this graph. 
Asphalt roads produce dust that people inhale. Look how 
that’s gone up. There has been about a fourfold increase in 
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.« « Another suspect: “Air pollution from auto fumes” 


State asphalt roads since 1930. Likewise, there has been a 
tremendous increase in the use of motor fuel, fuel oil and 
cigarettes, as you can see by looking at the graph. 


TAR, SOOT, DUST—HARMFUL?— 


Q What ingredients do we find in each of these things you 
have on this chart? For instance, in the asphalt you say there 
are tar products— 

A Asphalt dust has not been studied as much as some of 
the other things, but it is definitely one of the suspects. It is 
very likely that some of the tars, oils and asphalt used in road 
surfacing contain carcinogenic chemicals. 

Q What about fuel oil? 

A Fuel oil and soot from coal—well, soot from coal was 
the first thing ever discovered that produces cancer in man as 
well as in experimental animals. There’s no question that soot 
can produce cancer. 

Q Aren’t there studies that show that people living around 
factories where a lot of soot comes out have more lung cancer 
than people in other areas? 

A The trouble with such studies is that the American popu- 
lation moves too much and things change too much. It prob- 
ably takes 20 years for a low concentration of something like 
coal soot to cause cancer in man, and these studies in America 
just don’t mean much. 

Q What do the English studies show? 

A Those studies have just been started. There are higher 
death rates in places where they have a lot of factories—there’s 
no question about that. But, again, it may be a spurious cor- 
relation. 

Q What is the evidence on the soot? 

A It was noted, many years ago in England, that there was 
a lot of cancer of the scrotum among chimney sweeps, where- 
as cancer of this part of the body is a rare disease in the 
general population. The scrotum tends to be moist, and that is 
perhaps the reason that it was affected by soot more than other 
parts of the body. It was rightly concluded that the soot 
caused the cancer. 

Q It was because they were perspiring? 

A Possibly. Chimney sweeps may also have had more skin 
cancer, but the actual observation was cancer of the scro- 
tum. The reason it was noticed is that cancer of this 
part of the body was an extremely rare disease among 
other people. Then, following that, laboratory workers took 
soot from coal and oil and smeared it on the skin of 
animals and it produced cancer. Practically all we know 
about cancer-producing agents originated with that obser- 
vation on chimney sweeps. That is why anybody ever 
worked with soot in the laboratory. 

Later, chemists separated soot into a number of different 
chemical factors, and it was found that certain specific chemi- 
cals caused cancer when smeared on the skin of an animal. 

Q What about the smog we hear about now? 

A That is composed partly of coal tar and oil products, but 
also-of other products from industrial plants. 

Q Have you any evidence as to whether smog is producing 
cancer? 

A Not direct evidence. But then, who’s been exposed to 
heavy smog for 20 years? Look at the increase in motor ve- 
hicles as shown on the graph. Not only has the number of 
motor vehicles increased, but traffic has become more jammed 
up. About one milligram of a specific, known carcinogenic 


agent is produced every minute that an automobile motor is 
idling. 

Q If you have proven carcinogenic agents in cigarette 
smoke and also have them in what people breathe every day, 
how can you tell whether it is the cigarette smoke or the pol- 
lution in the air that is causing lung cancer? 

A There would be no way of telling if all the infor- 
mation you had was what is shown on those two charts. 
In the absence of other information, you might very likely 
conclude that the inhalants have caused an increase in 
lung cancer, but have also caused an even greater de- 
crease in death rates from pneumonia, influenza and _ pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Therefore, you must gather other 
pertinent information, as I have said before. 

We know that treatment has lowered the death rates from 
the infectious diseases of the lung, although it is conceivable 
that smoking has played some part in the decline. At least this 
cannot be ruled out as a possibility without more evidence 
than we have at present. Laboratory evidence indicates that all 
of the inhalants named could possibly cause lung cancer. But 
the laboratory evidence in itself does not establish what actual- 
ly occurred in the human population. 

In the case of cigarettes, we have additional evidence from 
studies on the smoking habits of lung-cancer patients. We are 
now checking the validity of this evidence. If it turns out to be 
accurate, then there would be little doubt that cigarette smok- 
ing causes lung cancer. This does not rule out the possibility 
that other inhalants also produce lung cancer. Since air pol- 
lution from automobile fumes only became heavy in the last 
few years, the full effects may not become apparent until 10 
to 20 years from now. 

I mentioned the decline in death rates from the infectious 
diseases of the lung primarily to show how cautious one has 
to be in interpreting parallel trends. From about 1940 on we 
would have no difficulty explaining why the death rate from 
pneumonia has gone down. The antibiotics and sulpha drugs 
have had a great effect. In the period just back of that, we'd 
have said it was the serum treatments. The decline, however, 
started before the wonder drugs and serum came in. We have 
something to account for here. 

Q You have something to account for, but you're not cer- 
tain what? 

A We are not certain that this whole trend for this length 
of time can be accounted for fully on the basis of more effec- 
tive treatment—most of it, yes, but not necessarily all of it. 
For example, there may have been a change in the virulence of 
the disease-producing organisms. Conceivably smoking was a 
contributory factor, but more evidence would be needed be- 
fore one could possibly draw the conclusion. This merely il- 
lustrates the difficulty in determining all the factors responsi- 
ble for changing death rates from specific diseases. 


CIGARETTE: PNEUMONIA FOE?— 


Q Is there any laboratory evidence that cigarette smoking 
may be related to the decrease in death rates from pneumonia? 

A Yes, some evidence. If you bubble the smoke from three 
cigarettes through a solution containing millions of the bac- 
teria which cause Type I pneumonia, all of the bacteria are 
killed. This does not prove that the same thing would happen 
in the human lung. Nevertheless it is interesting and more 
work should be done on the subject. 

(Continued on next page) 
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.. “Lung cancer was a rare disease before 1920” 


Q You spoke of poisonous agents—of toxic agents. Would 
an indivjdual build up a tolerance to those over a period of 
years, or would they be cumulative and be more poisonous? 

A As a generalization, the body builds up a tolerance for 
toxic agents, if administered in small doses over a long period 
of time. In some instances the opposite occurs. Cancer-pro- 
ducing agents tend to be cumulative in their effect. 

Q Could the carbon particles in a cigarette cause cancer? 

A No. My guess is that they would be protective. Carbon 
particles have the property of adsorbing various chemicals on 
their surface. You can make very effective gas masks that way. 
If there are a lot of toxic agents in tobacco smoke, a consider- 
able portion of them may be adsorbed by the carbon particles 
and deactivated on that account. The carbon might neutralize, 
as it were, some of the harmful agents. However, there is not 
enough evidence to give a definite answer on this point. 

Q If you prove that there is a definite relationship be- 
tween tobacco and cancer, would it be likely that you would 
also be able to find the agent that causes it, and if you find 
it, can you remove it? 

A I hope so. I’m not too optimistic. We have no idea what 
it is, and there is this possibility—it may not be a single 
specific chemical. There are a good many benign tumors in 
people’s lungs, and also it seems likely that some lung can- 
cers can go on for a great many years without causing death 
or serious difficulties. And if a person gets such a thing at the 
time he is, say, 60, he is apt to die of some other disease 
before the tumor causes trouble. 

Perhaps the chronic irritation of smoking causes a dor- 
mant cancer to start growing. If this is the mechanism, then 
cigarettes probably. could not be made safe. This is a pessi- 
mistic view. I hope that a substance will be found after the 
removal of which cigarettes will be safe. 


Filters? ‘‘We Don’t Yet Know” 


Q How effective are filters in removing harmful mate- 
rials from cigarette smoke? 

A Nobody will be able to give a complete answer to that 
question until all the harmful materials in cigarette smoke 
are identified by chemists and tested on animals and human 
beings. Some filters remove a considerable proportion of the 
nicotine, and nicotine is probably quite harmful. Filters now 
in use probably do not remove carbon monoxide and it may 
be that this is the most harmful factor in tobacco smoke. 
Some filters remove a portion of the tar and perhaps they 
remove the cancer-causing fraction but this is by no means 
certain. Filters may or may not turn out to be the solution to 
our problem; we don’t yet know. 

Q Let’s assume you had statistics which show that smokers 
get lung cancer in greater proportion than nonsmokers. 
Would you have figures to show how many of the parents 
of nonsmokers died of cancer, so that the factor of heredity 
could be taken into account? 

A Well, if you are talking about lung cancer specifically 
rather than cancer in general, then it is practically certain 
that not many of the parents could have had lung cancer 
in either group, because lung cancer was a rare disease 
before about 1920. 

Q Yes, but again, if we assume that there were cases 
of cancer, would your figures show the hereditary cancers 
among those smokers and nonsmokers? 

A Well, now, I would be extraordinarily surprised if there is 
only one factor operating. I think it much more likely that 


there is a combination of factors, and that susceptibility varies. 
Not everybody that smokes heavily gets lung cancer, remem- 
ber. And, for that matter, not everybody who is exposed to con- 
tagious diseases get those diseases. There are differences in 
susceptibility. I think heredity undoubtedly is important, but 
it is not that easy to get the answer on it. 

Q Are you giving weight to the fact that there are other 
things in a cigarette besides tobacco? 

A Well, to my mind the first question to answer is, what 
does the cigarette, as now made, do? The cancer-causing 
factor could perhaps be something in the paper, or it may 
be the arsenic sprays that are used on tobacco, or it may 
come from tobacco itself. We are trying to find that. Work 
is now going on at New York University, in which they are 
fractionating the material condensed from tobacco smoke, 
and trying to determine which fraction causes cancer when 
applied to the skin of a mouse. I understand that they hope 
to have the answer in a year or two from now. I certainly 
hope that they succeed. 


HOW X RAYS CAN HELP— 


Q How would it be if people got X-rayed in the mobile 
units that test for tuberculosis—would X rays show up lung 
cancer? 

A They usually do, but not invariably. 

Q What can you do when signs of cancer do show up? 

A Operate. 

Q Operate for what? 

A Operate to remove the lung that has the cancer. An 
early cancer of the lung is quite curable. However, the diff- 
culty is that it is seldom found early. Until we find a way 
to prevent lung cancer, we are doing the best we can to get 
earlier diagnosis through X-ray screening, and persuading 
people to see their doctor as soon as they have symptoms, 
so they will have the best possible chance of being cured. 

Q Do you think that smokers should have X rays oftener 
than nonsmokers? 

A That’s a leading question if there ever was one. My 
answer is yes. So long as there is even a strong suspicion that 
smoking causes lung cancer, a heavy smoker is very foolish 
if he does not have a chest X ray taken twice a year. 

But everybody should get them—smoker or nonsmoker. 
You should have an X ray at least once a year, if you are 
over 45, or particularly if you are over 50. If you are a timid 
soul, then you should also give up smoking at least until 
the facts are known. 

Q Is it conceivable that persons who live in the city and 
who inhale soot of various kinds and are heavy smokers are 
more likely to die of cancer than those who live in the coun- 
try and are heavy smokers? 

A I think it is more likely than not. Soot and fumes in 
addition to cigarette smoke would probably have more effect 
than either one alone. 

Q In other words, a factor might be added in the city? For 
instance, if you had the same statistics for heavy smokers, it 
might show different results? 

A Yes, it is quite possible that no one of the three things— 
smoking, automobile fumes or soot—alone has a sufficient 
quantity of carcinogenic agents to produce lung cancer, but 
all of them added together might be sufficient to cause lung 
cancer. Even so, one of these factors might be far more im- 
portant than the others. 
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- e « “We can’t do anything about heredity—only environment” 


Q In other words, you would have to, for statistical pur- 


_ poses, go out on a farm, find some of these farmers that 


never leave the farm, and never ride a tractor, and never get 
any carbon-monoxide fumes, and never get any soot, and 
yet heavy smokers, and compare them with heavy smokers 
somewhere else in order to get an answer? 

A That is what we will have to do. 

Q You will have that? 

A Practically speaking, yes. Statistically we will have it, 
though we don’t have the whole life history of the people 
we are studying. In America people move around so much 
that if you question them they will tell you— 

Q Then it is an oversimplification to say that results 
among heavy smokers show one thing, and among non- 
smokers show something different? 

A You have to analyze the evidence in detail. 

Q And you have to take all the surrounding factors into 
consideration? 

A Yes, in so far as possible. I think you will agree with 
this: Let us say that two things must be present in order to 
produce lung cancer, and let us say those two things are an in- 
herited susceptibility and very heavy cigarette smoking over a 
long period of time. Now if you eliminate either one of these, 
either the inherited susceptibility or the exposure to tobacco, 
then you wouldn’t get lung cancer. But we can’t do anything 
about heredity—the only thing we can control is the environ- 
ment. So, although you could say on a technical basis that 


it wasn’t smoking alone that caused it, from a_ practical 
standpoint you would say that cigarette smoking caused it. 
_ Now suppose that you have to have exposure to fumes 
from an automobile, plus cigarettes, plus coal soot in order 
to get lung cancer—in that event, removing any one of these 
factors would solve the problem. Or maybe smoking four 
packs of cigarettes a day, without exposure to automobile 
fumes would be the same as smoking one pack of cigarettes 
plus exposure to automobile fumes. Some people seem to 
think this is a simple problem to answer. They look at it in 
terms of a very simple cause-and-effect relationship, with 
only one factor involved. 

I am afraid we have a multiplicity of causes, and the 
question is: Is there one cause so much more important 
than the rest of them that removing that one will practically 
solve the problem? That’s the thing we have to find out. 

Q Do you think your studies will show that there is one 
big cause, or will they show that there is a multiplicity? 

A If smoking is the principal factor in the causation of lung 
cancer, our study will certainly show it. We do not know yet. 

People ask us if we are making progress. How do we 
know? For example, if it turns out that smoking causes lung 
cancer, then our present activities may be called “making 
progress.” But if the results are negative, then it will be said 
that it was another false lead we tried. You can’t tell whether 
you are making progress until you get the final answer. In 
other words, you can only tell in retrospect. 





Here’s what Britain’s Minister of 
Health, lain Macleod, told the House 
of Commons on Feb. 12, 1954, when 
asked about the relationship between 
smoking and lung cancer: 


Mr. lain Macleod: The Standing 
Advisory Committee on Cancer and 
Radiotherapy have had this matter 
under consideration for three years. As 
a result of preliminary investigations, 
a panel under the chairmanship of the 
Government Actuary was set up in. 
1953 to inquire and report. I have now 
been advised by the Committee in the 
following terms: 

“Having considered the report of the 
panel under the chairmanship of the 
Government Actuary on the statistical 
evidence of an association between 
smoking and cancer of the lung, and 
having reviewed the other evidence 
available to them, the Committee are 
of opinion :— 

“(1) It must be regarded as es- 
tablished that there is a relationship 
between smoking and cancer of the 
lung. 





What Britons Are Told About Smoking 


“(2) Though there is a strong pre- 
sumption that the relationship is 
casual, there is evidence that the rela- 
tionship is not a simple one, since :— 

“(a) the evidence in support of 
the presence in tobacco smoke of 
a carcinogenic agent causing can- 
cer of the lung is not yet certain; 

“(b) the statistical evidence in- 
dicates that it is unlikely that 
the increase in the incidence of 
cancer of the lung is due entirely 
to increases in smoking; 

“(c) the difference in incidence 
between urban and rural areas 
and between different towns, sug- 
gests that other factors may be 
operating, e.g., atmospheric pollu- 
tion, occupational risks. 

“(3) Although no immediate dra- 
matic fall in death rates could be 
expected if smoking ceased, since the 
development of lung cancer may be 
the result of factors operating over 
many years, and although no reli- 
able quantitative estimates can be 
made of the effect of smoking on the 
incidence of cancer of the lung, it is 


desirable that young people should 
be warned of the risks apparently 
attendant on excessive smoking. It 
would appear that the risk increases 
with the amount smoked, particu- 
larly of cigarettes.” 

I accept the Committee’s view that 
the statistical evidence points to smok- 
ing as a factor in lung cancer, but I 
would draw attention to the fact that 
there is so far no firm evidence of the 
way in which smoking may cause lung 
cancer or of the extent to which it does 
so. Research into the causes of lung 
cancer has been pressed forward by the 
Government and by other agencies in 
view of the increase in the incidence of 
this disease and we must look to the 
results of its vigorous pursuit to deter- 
mine future action. 

I should also tell the House that 
before these recommendations were 
considered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the tobacco companies had of- 
fered to give £250,000 [$700,000] for 
research. They have, on my advice, 
agreed to offer this money to the 
Medical Research Council. 
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He’s dialing his daddy 
2697 miles away 


... someday, thanks in part to Nickel, 


you will be able to reach any telephone 


in the country simply by dialing a number 


Tomorrow, Sandy Leigh and his 
mother are going home. Home to San 
Francisco after a nice, long visit with 
Sandy’s grandmother in Englewood, 
New Jersey. 

To make sure Daddy will pe at the 
airport to meet them, Mrs. Leigh 
simply picks up the phone. Without 
the help of an operator, she dials the 
family number in San Francisco, 
some 2697 miles away. Dials it 
directly! And in about thirty 
seconds, Sandy and she are télling 
Mr. Leigh just when they’ll get in. 

You can’t do this 
yet, of course... 
unless like Sandy’s 
grandmother you live 
in a city being tested 
for customer toll 
dialing. But your day 
will come! 

Meanwhile, remem- 
ber this: the same 












little miracle workers, the same little 
relays that set up connections for 
Sandy’s mother also set up connec- 
tions for operator toll dialing and for 
your local dial calls. 

When you dial a number, these 
relays go to work at top speed. They 
have to split seconds. They have to 
give you a nice, quiet voice circuit 
—no small chore when you realize it 
takes about 7000 relay contacts to 
complete your average call. What’s 
more, they have to go on working at 
split second speeds year after year 
after year. 

How can they do it? Only because 
the designers didn’t miss a trick! 

They picked corrosion-resisting 
Nickel silver, for example, for the 





















contact springs of these new relays. 
Picked it most of all for its lasting 
snap, its ability to stand up toa 
billion flexings ... once a second for 
thirty years. 

And for relay contacts, the 
designers chose another Inco- 
produced metal, precious palladium. 
They chose palladium because it’s a 
real quiet metal. No spark erosion, 
no tarnishing! So, you get no hisses 
in your ear ... and the telephone 
companies get a long-lasting piece of 
equipment. 

Over the years, telephone compa- 
nies have developed many new and 
wonderful devices to improve service 
and keep costs down. And, as you see 
from the story of the new, high-speed 
relay, Nickel and other Inco products 
are helping the good work along. 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel,” an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 2c, New York 5, 
N.Y. 


©1954, T.1I.N. Co. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BERLIN....ANKARA....TEHERAN....CARACAS 





>> After the Big Four conference in Berlin, Europe is not quite the same. 
What is missing now is not the mess, but the mystery, the great expectations. 
For the last five years Europeans reveled in talk about the magic that 
Molotov could produce if given a chance. At Berlin, finally, he got his chance. 
Europeans sat up close, watching for new magic. They saw none. All Molo- 
tov had in his hat was old plans of Soviet rule for Germany, Austria, the world. 
Audience reaction: the show was a flop. The critics were bitter. 








>> To all the experts at Berlin, Molotov's show made some things very clear. 
Americans see proof that considerable forces must be maintained in Europe. 
British experts see no hope for the Churchill idea of direct talks with 
Premier Malenkov. At Berlin, Molotov spoke for Russia's ruling committee. 
French diplomats talk no more of Soviet co-operation in Europe's security. 
For them, Molotov once again rejected all peace save that of Soviet rule. 
But only Europe's experts, not Europe's people, actually saw Molotov's act. 











>> Molotov, it seems, still is fooling some of Europe some of the time. 

In London, Socialists and Liberals are urging Sir Winston Churchill to try, 
once again, for a meeting of the Western heads of government with Malenkov. 

In Paris, some Frenchmen still want to wait in hope that Molotov or Malenkov 
o> some Soviet leader will say the magic word that will end war in Indochina. 

European businessmen, some of them, still are fascinated by Molotov's offer 
of Soviet gold in limitless quantities for Western European consumer goods. 

All agree that the Soviet asking price, right now, is too high. Molotov 
set the price for peace, prosperity and all the rest at nothing less than a U.S. 
withdrawal from Europe. Most Europeans want the U.S. to stay and protect them. 
But some, too many, want to see more Soviet magic before they get down to work. 

















>> The real losers at Berlin are the first to face the hard facts. 

Germans were denied a united country by Molotov. West Germans, as a re- 
sult, are eager to get ahead with the European Army plan, impatient with French 
delay. East Germans are in an angry mood, which bodes ill for Communist leaders. 

Austrians, denied their freedom by Molotov, are more anti-Soviet than ever. 

The closer Europeans get to the Soviet stage, it seems, the less they are 
taken in by Molotov's sleight of hand with propaganda and promises. 











>> Moscow lost no time writing off the Berlin conference, resuming "cold war." 
Anti-American riots in Calcutta, general strikes in Italy were touched off 
by Communists even before the conferees at Berlin left their chairs. A massacre 
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by Communist-led raiders wiped out 1,400 natives in an Indochinese village. 
Moscow, clearly, believes in getting there first with the most trouble. 





>> Idea now growing in Western Europe is that the U.S. does better by going 
ahead with those who are ready to act than by waiting for starry-eyed lingerers. 
You get an example of the "go ahead" tactics in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
On the surface the area looks weak. A sSquabble over Suez between Britain 
and Egypt places the future of that military base in doubt. Communist Bulgaria, 
heavily armed by Russia, is in a position to split Greece and Turkey with a short 
drive to the Aegean Sea. Iran, in a mess for years, seems to invite Russia into 
an unprotected Middle East. Actually, a new look at the area tells a new story. 

















>> The U.S. has not waited for a settlement in Suez, peace between Arabs and 
Israelis, a "Middle Eastern Treaty Organization." Instead, U.S. has gone ahead. 

Results are striking. Russia, not the West, is on the defensive. 

Suez now is outstripped in importance by the giant base at Adana in Turkey, 
a new "Suez of the air," available to the U.S. Its runways take the biggest 
planes. Its anchorage is the Mediterranean's finest. It has new docks, 
railways, power stations, supply depots. It is not just an advanced base, but a 
central base for the whole of the Middle East, protected by Turkey's crack Army. 

Greece and Turkey, now allies, have a joint command center with the U.S. at 
Smyrna on the Aegean. American officers there say the two countries now are 
prepared, not just to defend European Turkey, but to strike into Bulgaria in the 
event of a Communist attack. Two years ago this seemed but a wild dream. 














>> "Go ahead" tactics have changed the picture in the oil countries too. 
Iran, U.S.-armed, is stronger, starting to patch up its quarrel with 
Britain. A team of 20 oil experts, including Americans and Britons, is in 
Iran. A new British Ambassador has arrived. Communists are losing ground fast. 
South of Iran a new anti-Communist force is in being. Quietly the U.S. has 
built up a small division of Saudi Arabian troops with desert-warfare equipment. 
In a war it can protect the oil lands and the big Dhahran air base, once 
considered indefensible. Door to the Middle East is swinging shut to Russia. 








>> At Caracas next week the U.S. will be asked for deeds, not just kind words. 
That's what the U.S. asks of Russia. Now the shoe is on the other foot. 

Mr. Dulles will find trouble at the Inter-American Conference rivaling that 
at Berlin. There is fear that U.S. duties and tariffs will go higher. Guate- 
mala is out to prove to all that Uncle Sam is using Communism as an excuse for 
U.S. meddling in Guatemalan affairs. And most countries want U.S. dollar loans. 








>> Latin Americans find ie. loan policy confusing. Uncle Sam's spokesmen, 
they say, do not agree. Question is, who controls U.S. dollar loans? 

U.S. Export-Import Bank has loaned almost a billion dollars to Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. No defaults are reported. Aim is to provide funds for develop= 
ment in friendly countries. More such loans are urged by many, including the 
President's brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower. But the U.S. has a new policy now. 

Nations wanting loans are asked to go to the International Bank. It is not 
U.S.-controlled, though most of its funds come from U.S. Result: U.S. "friend- 
Ship loans" are out. And U.S. friends in the Americas are complaining. 
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Only consistent power steering on the Map 
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Safely the same at all speeds . . . the same in all hands . . . the same in all driving situations 


Wonderful things kee} 


The power steering in your Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, or Imperial is 
not here-at-this-speed, gone-at-that. It in- 
stantly lifts the weight of the car from your 
arms . coupling astonishing lightness 
with solid road feel. It takes away 80% of 
the steering effort at all times. And, because 
it is consistent full-time power steering, it 


Plymouth + Dodge + DeSoto + Chrysler + 


becomes safely, completely familiar to you. 
You always know what your wheel will do, 
at any moment, at any speed, even in loose 
gravel or snow. This intimate knowledge 
of your car in motion makes for driving 
that is alert and yet relaxed. Power steering 
is one of the matchless features of the glitter- 
ing new '04’s. . . . Won’t you come in? 





coming your way from 
y 
Chrysler 
7 ‘ ° 
Cor poration 


Imperial— Dodge Trucks, Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines, Oilite Metal 


Powder Products, MoPar Parts & Accessories, Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning & Refrigeration, and Cycleweld Cement Products 








Sketched at Grand Central 
Terminal near passageway 


from Hotel Roosevelt 


A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST 


Jn New York 

THe Warporr-Astoria 
TuHeE Praza 

Tue Roosevett 

THe New Yorker 

Jn Washington, D. C. 
THE MayFLoweER 

Jn St. Louis, Mo. 
THE JEFFERSON 


Jn Columbus, Obio 
Tue DesHier Hitton 


In Fort Worth and £1 Paso, Texas 
Tue Hirton Horer 


Jn San Bernardino, California 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 


Jn Chicago 
Tue Conrap Hitton 
Tue Parmer House 


Jn Los Angeles 
THe Town House 


Jn Dayton, Obio 
Tue Dayton BittmMorE 


Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hiriton Horer 


Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise Hitton 


Jn Madrid, Spain 
Tue Castectana HILTON 


Jn Istanbul, Turkey 


Tue Istansut Hitton (Opens Summer) 


PULL MAR 


20° CENTURY 


LIMITED 








E xperienced travelers arriving 





in Hilton cities by train, plane, ship 
or car appreciate the convenient locations 
of the distinguished Hilton Hotels. From the 
moment of arrival to the minute of departure 
guests are aware of the attentive service, fine food 

and superb accommodations. While each of the famous 
Hilton Hotels around the world is distinctive in character, 


the friendly hospitality is traditionally the same. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ¢ THE CONRAD HILTON e¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





People are asking if the down- 
trend in business—the “inventory 
adjustment’’—is about over. 

For answers, U.S. News & 
World Report put the question to 
bankers, businessmen, its own 
Economic Unit. 

The findings: For business in 
general, the cutting of invento- 
ries isn’t over, though for some 
lines the end is in sight. Spring 
sales will be decisive. A dip will 
spell more retrenchment. A spurt 
will bring recovery close. 


The “inventory adjustment” that set 
in last summer seems to have some 
way to go before it ends. 

This is the gist of reports from bank- 
ers, businessmen and others, in many 
parts of the country, who were asked by 
U.S. News & World Report about the 
inventory problem. 

A number of these reports speak of 
still heavy stocks of automobiles, farm 
machinery, television sets and, in some 
places, appliances, clothing and lumber. 

The hope is raised by some that bur- 
densome inventories will soon be worked 
off and that businessmen will then begin 
to buy more actively. This improvement 
is usually predicted for sometime in the 
future, however. It is based, in some 
cases, on the belief that sales may pick 
up, that consumers will become more 
interested in buying cars, houses and 
clothes. 

Bankers who advanced such views are 
in a strategic position to size up the 
situation; many companies go to them 
for loans to buy goods that are then held. 

Close study of official figures indicates 
that business has been trying to lighten 
stocks but finds this hard to accomplish. 

As stocks have been worked off, sales 
also have slipped a bit. Stocks in relation 
to sales actually seem a little heavier, 
in many cases, than they did at the 
start of the “inventory adjustment.” 

This relationship of stocks to sales is 
what the businessman watches, of course. 
A $100,000 inventory may seem to a 

(Continued on page 78) 
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There’s a vital human element affecting 
any product or process...the stability and 
dependability of the men and women 
doing the job. In making plant location 
decisions, this may well be one of the most 
important elements to consider. 


West Penn Electric’s service area is par- 
ticularly blessed in this respect. For it 
offers dependable home-town folks that 
““stay-put.” In the area’s many small and 
medium-size communities, people find 
the environment for pleasant, near-the- 
job, family living. There’s little tendency 
to migrate from town to town or from job 
to job, as is the case in many large manu- 
facturing centers. This pays off for em- 
ployers in the worker’s incentive to give 
a day’s work for a day’s pay. 


Consider, too, the fact that in many parts 
of our service area the percentage of 
female employment is only about half the 
national average. This means a large, un- 
tapped labor reserve—available for light 
manufacturing or fabricating operations. 


Special Report 











SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
“? Good. Business Reasons” 
describing advantages enjoyed by 
business and industry in the 

West Penn Electric service area. 
Consult us about your plant site 
problems, in confidence 

if you wish. Write or phone 


Area Development Department 
The West Penn Electric Company 
Room 907, 50 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 

WH 4-3740 












Monongahela Power Company ° 


West Penn Electric System 


The Potomac Edison Company . 








West Penn Power Compony 
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...A billion in inventories 
worked off in last quarter 


storekeeper to be all right if his sales are 
running at a rate of $33,000 a month, 
but too heavy if sales dip to $25,000. At 
that point, he may decide he needs only 
$75,000 worth of goods. 

In a much milder form, a process of 
this sort seems to have been going on in 
many lines. In the last quarter of 1953, 
latest for which figures are available, 
companies worked off about 1 billion 
dollars’ worth of inventories, after allow- 
ing for normal seasonal changes. They 
did this by cutting output, ordering 
fewer supplies and pushing sales. 

Meanwhile, sales were slipping. Net 
result: Businessmen, as a group, started 
the period with enough goods to last 51 
days. They ended up with enough to last 
52 days, at the reduced level of sales. 

As the chart on page 77 shows, inven- 
tories were heavier, in terms of the num- 
ber of days’ sales they represent, than 
they were in early 1949. That was an- 
other time when businessmen felt that 
inventories were too heavy; they pro- 
ceeded to cut them down with great 
vigor. Almost all of the drop in factory 
output in the little “recession” of 1949 
stemmed from this inventory adjustment. 

Manufacturers of durable goods have 
had the most trouble lightening their 
stocks in recent months. 

Washing machines held by manufac- 
turers and their wholesale outlets went 
up from 383,000 on Oct. 1, 1953, to 
520,000 on Jan. 1, 1954. Electric ranges 
increased from 299,000 to 336,000. Re- 
frigerators on hand went from 613,000 
to 870,000. 

Freezer, ironer and drier inventories, 
at factory and wholesale, were being 
reduced in that period. 

Television companies slashed output 
nearly one third and reduced the num- 
ber of sets, in factories, warehouses and 
stores, by 434,000 in the final quarter 
of 1953. Even so, there were 253,000 
more sets on hand at the start of this 
year than a year ago. 

Bankers put their finger on some of 
these same lines. A big Midwestern bank 
predicts: “Inventory adjustment in con- 
sumers durable goods (ranges, washing 
machines, refrigerators, small appli- 
ances) ... may continue through May 
or June .. . Radio and television manu- 
facturers have cut production very sub- 
stantially and are moving inventories 
off in good proportions. It will take an 
additional four or five months for this 
heavy inventory condition in this indus- 
try to fully adjust itself.” 

Farm-equipment makers also have cut 
production sharply, yet seem still to face 

(Continued on page 80) 
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We are 
indebted to 
Collier’s for 
permission to 
reproduce this 
picture, which 
appeared in 
full color in 
their issue of 
January 8, 
1954. 
Photograph 
by Sharland. 





Here’s your share — only six pounds of Butter per family! 


This picture shows what would happen if all the crops 
now stored by the federal government were converted 
into consumer products and distributed equally among 
the 41 million families in the United States. 


The government’s butter stock equals six pounds 
per family—about one pat per person per week. Each 
family would have nine pounds of powdered milk and 
four pounds of cheese. 


Each family also would have almost 800 loaves of 
top quality bread, about 300 pounds of feed corn, 12% 
pounds of cotton—plus considerable amounts of such 
commodities as wool, rye, barley, sorghum, soy beans 
—and incidentally, 22% pounds of refined cottonseed 
oil, the amount needed to make 28 pounds of oleo- 
margarine. 


The government investment in all crops is over four 
billion dollars—one billion 800 million for wheat, 


821 million for corn, 358 million for cotton and 328 
million for all dairy products combined. 


On a dollar basis, 55% of total U. S. wheat is in 
government inventory; 40% of cottonseed oil; 26% of 
corn—and only 4.9% of dairy products. 

Dairy farmers have no wish to minimize the crop 
problem. They have shown by their past and present 
actions that they are doing something about it them- 
selves and are not content to rely solely on govern- 
ment to get them off the hook. But it is a fact that dairy 
products are only a small portion, any way you look at 
it, of the total crops now stored by the government. 

Finally, no one will dispute that a bountiful food 
supply is one of our greatest national assets. It is a 
reserve, fully as important in peace or war, as stock- 
piles of ammunition and other “strategic” materials. 


Food, too, is a strategic material. 


Homemaker service and research for the public, 
supported by dairy farmers across the nation. 


American Dairy Association 


"Voice of the Dairy Farmer” 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Reflection of a rich heritage 
steeped in noble Scottish tradition 
De Luxe 12-Year-Old Scotch. 


Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 proof, 
imported by MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CH S.ARINER 


MEN'S ¢1/ta AL SHOES 





Style 7841 
Supercraft grade 
plain toe, leather 
lined oxford in 

premium tan calf. 












A good investment always has a 


sound, honest background .. . 
qualities found in every pair of 
French Shriner Shoes. . . 

wearers find they pay big 
dividends in wear, comfort 
and correctness. Let us 
show you why shoes by 
French Shriner are finer. 


Sa At Our Own Stores and Selected Dealers Coast to Coast. 
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Special Report 





Upturn in consumer buying 
could resolve troubles . . . 


an inventory problem, judging by re- 
ports from a number of cities. 

Makers of nondurables, in general, 
seem to have lightened their stocks in 
relation to sales. Still, factory inventories 
of chemicals, textiles, clothing and leath- 
er products, including shoes, were heav- 
ier at the start of 1954 than they were a 
year back. 

Retailers, as a group, did a trifle 
better than manufacturers. They light- 
ened their stocks toward the end of 1953. 
But here again, the improvement was 
only in stores handling nondurables. 
Stocks of durable goods got heavier. 

Many automobile and farm-machinery 
dealers still are having trouble. 

New cars held by dealers or in transit 
on February 1 numbered about 600,000, 
compared with 339,569 a year earlier. 
Thus dealers already had, on hand or en 
route, more than 10 per cent of the new 
cars they hope to sell this year. 

A Tennessee banker reports: “We 
have made a survey of 20 local diversi- 
fied industries. Most inventories are down 
slightly from a year ago, especially those 
of cotton merchants. Exceptions are lum- 
ber companies, automobile agencies and 
farm-equipment dealers. An inventory 
drop is anticipated for these three.” 

A better inventory position is reported 
for stores carrying nondurables. 

“Consumer-nondurable inventories are 
lower than they have been in the recent 
past,” a San Francisco bank reports. 
“High inventories of clothing and soft 
goods are being reduced through clear- 
ance sales and less buying,” a banker in 
Wisconsin says. “Soft goods generally 
have been adjusted and are not out of 
control,” according to a report from Kan- 
sas. Another, from Alabama, says: “In- 
ventories and sales of dry goods and 
household goods are fairly normal to 
lower in most cases.” 

Stocks of food, building materials, pa- 
per and drugs did not increase much, if 
any, last year. 

However, the manager of a large San 
Francisco department store says he plans 
a 5 to 10 per cent cut in inventories. 
Sales of ready-to-wear clothes are slow, 
this man complains. A shoe-store group 
reports a 7 per cent rise in inventories 
during the last year. 

How much longer will it take busi- 
nessmen to cure their inventory head- 
aches? 

A spurt in consumer buying could 
cure many problems quickly. “In this 
area, a marked increase of new and used- 
car sales in the spring selling season 
would be a real tonic for other lines of 
business,” says a Michigan banker. 
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a g Most bankers unworried : he K Youre Insured ? 


by sales decline so far 


A few others say they see signs of ‘ 
m™ some inventories’ being increased inten- : Refrigerator breakdown 
tionally. A report from Oakland, Calif., stops plant and ruins eggs in 
ul, storage. Owner has Boiler & 


notes, “Most companies appear to be re- 


building inventories cautiously.” Whole- Machinery insurance, but not 


‘i sale stocks of used cars and appliances Consequential Damage cover- 
h- are said to be “excessive” in that area, age. He thought he was in- 
yi however. A bank in Wisconsin reports, 0 sured. His loss — $7600.” 

° “Inventories of white goods and appli- ee oe 

™ ances are being rebuilt.” 


But most bankers and many business- 


S men say they see no sign that stocks will . 
= soon be increased. A report from near a 
‘. New York City finds an “excellent” bal- A 
is ance between sales and inventories, still ( 
“no indication of rebuilding inventories df 
at this time.” eo 

The improvement most observers hope 
0 for is that companies will stop working “ 
off inventories and begin ordering as 
much goods as they currently sell. If 














rs sales stop declining and level off, this 
point might be reached soon in many 
™ lines. 
‘: A Chicago bank believes department 
i stores there may have inventories down GUNAe 
- to where they want them by April 1 and 
re then start buying to hold them there. A 
d bank in Los Angeles says, “Some custom- 
a ers express the opinion that their ad- 
“4 justment should be completed within 
d 6 months, others 2 or 3 months, and 


others that theirs has been completed.” 


= This spotty situation is dramatized by * 

at two steel warehousemen near San Fran- ae j 
S. cisco. One says he is now buying more oure nsure 

ft than he’s selling, building for the future. a 


Another is still selling more than he’s 



























in buying, expects to be working off in- Talk with your Amico agent. His expert advice on all casualty, prop- 
ly ventories for another year. , ee - 7 
iv Given steady sales ‘and inventories erty insurance and bonds will show you how to avoid gaps in your 
~ that are being pared at a rate of 1 billion protection, how to eliminate expensive duplication of coverage. Let 
-. a quarter, as in October-December, 1953, him save money for you. 
d production the rest of this year might ; 
“ not be much affected. Output, as meas- And remember, Amico is a strong legal reserve company paying 

ured by the Government factory index, dividends to policyholders. 
a- already is down slightly more than enough 
if to allow for adjustment on this scale. 

Thus, with sustained retail sales, the _ enon 

‘ downtrend mi ht end fairly soon. ME I AN | OTORISTS NSURANCE OMPANY 4 
. On the ae hand, if sales continue ccsapcneeesnismacbamiaaiba ' 
S. to slip as they have in the last few Please send my FREE copy of : 
v. months, the cut in inventories is likely C) 29 Gaps in Your Bridge to Security. H 
Pp to get steeper, last longer. Companies 0) For Your Personal Security. i 
os that now feel their adjustment is com- CO For Your Business Security. ; 

pleted would cut a second time. Produc- : ' 
" tion, jobs and pay rolls would be hit now i 
1- again. ' 
| Most bankers and _ businessmen, it scoatans 
id seems, are not much worried by the City Zone.____State : 
is sales slide that has taken place. They're 5 | 
1. counting on a fairly steady volume of 
# sales this year. On that basis, most of a. i \ al DIVISION OF 
of them expect some more inventory par- , ¥ " : KEMPER INSURANCE 





ing but nothing to be alarmed about. 
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An elevator ride that cost 


*200,000,000 now absolutely free 


because of Big Business 


T started 100 years ago with an idea 

that people should ride upstairs in- 
stead of walk. But such ideas aren’t 
much good without money to develop 
them. In this case, one company has 
spent over $200,000,000 on research, 
development, tooling and production 
over the years to produce a modern 
elevator. 


To translate revolutionary ideas into 
products always takes many millions 
of dollars. Today’s modern elevators 
demand specially designed super-strength 
steel cables possessing the ability to 
withstand great strains and stresses. 
On the other hand, some gear-teeth 
steels are deliberately designed to break 
rather than bend. This extensive engi- 
neering and development of steel alloys 
represent an investment by Big Busi- 


ness in the future of public safety. Only 
Big Business has the resources and cap- 
ital to do the job adequately. 


Big Business is vital to our nation’s 
economy for other reasons, too. It pays 
out billions a year in workers’ wages... 
billions in taxes to help run govern- 
ment. And small businesses rely on Big 
Business for orders, just as Big Business 
depends upon small businesses for sup- 
plies. Our country’s future depends 
upon them both! 


* ~% “ 


It is the belief of Basic Refractories ... a 
small business serving a Big Business, the 
Steel Industry . . . that America has grown 
strong largely because Big Business works 
side by side with small business to keep 
this nation prosperous. 


Basic Refractories, mcorporatea 


845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, 


OHIO 








News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A troublesome problem for taxpayers is just what the law allows 
as deductions of expenses connected with a regular job or in earning "outside" 
income. To guide you, we got this from the Internal Revenue Service: 


DEDUCTIONS. As a rule, if you itemize deductions, you can claim any ex- 
pense that is ordinary and necessary in earning your income. Facts in each case 
vary, so burden of proof that deductions you claim meet these tests is on you. 

Deductions of this kind must have a close relationship to the production of 
income. You can, for example, deduct travel expenditures for a trip made to 
look after a piece of property you own. You can also deduct the expense of a 
safe-deposit box in which you keep income-earning securities, but not for a box 
in which you keep jewelry or valuables. 





TIPS FOR TAXPAYERS. Here are points that might help you: 

You can deduct for professional publications, technical journals, 
magazines and newspapers required to keep you posted in your occupation. 

You can deduct for special tools and equipment needed in your job. 

You can deduct dues paid to unions and professional societies. 

You can deduct the cost of uniforms and special clothing if required 
for your job and not suitable for ordinary wear. 





OTHER POINTS: You can deduct the cost of travel made in connection with 
your job and for which your employer doesn't reimburse you. But not for travel 
to and from work, or for restaurant meals when you work overtime at night. 

You can deduct a part of your light, heat and other home expenses if--as, 
say, a doctor or writer or salesman--you use part of your home as an office. 

But not for using it in catching up on paper work brought home from your job. 

You can deduct expenses for entertainment required by your job and not paid 
back by your employer. But a recent Tax Court case holds that, besides your 
guest's expenses, you can deduct only the part of what you spend on yourself 
that wouldn't have been spent if the guest hadn't been along. 

You can deduct for investment advice and other expenses involved in earning 
interest income, but not the part attributable to tax-exempt interest. 





MEDICAL EXPENSES. Cost of a trip to Florida sometimes can be counted as a 
medical deduction on your income tax return, a new Tax Court decision holds. 
Key is whether there is a clearly provable benefit to your health and that it 

(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


was ordered--not merely suggested--by your doctor. If so, says the Court, 
travel and lodging expenses are deductible, but not cost of meals. 


FILING RETURNS. Don't get confused by what you read concerning a change to 
April 15 as the date for filing income tax returns. That's only a proposal made 
by the House Ways and Means Committee. If accepted, it wouldn't go into effect 
until next year. Your return on 1953 income still is due March 15. 





AIR TRAVEL. Rates on air-line trip insurance you buy in vending machines 
and at counters in airports are being reduced. That's a reflection of the 





air-transport industry's current safety record. The rate cut has just been put 
into effect by one of the largest air-line insurance companies; others have 
indicated they will follow suit. Result: 50 cents buys $12,500 worth of 
insurance instead of $10,000 as formerly; $1 buys $25,000 instead of $20,000. 


REMARKS IN WILLS. Your will may not be the place to say things about 
relatives that you've always wanted to get off your chest. So decides the 
Oregon Supreme Court. It rules that a man's estate can be sued for 
libelous remarks that come to light in his will. 





INSURANCE PROCEEDS. This crops up as a result of reader questions on the 
House Ways and Means Committee's recommendation for plugging a tax loophole on 
proceeds from life insurance policies: Present law provides that if the full 
amount of the policy is left with the company and only the interest it draws is 
paid to your beneficiaries, this interest becomes taxable to them. But if part 
of the face amount is paid out in installments, along with interest on the part 
remaining with the company, then the interest is not taxable. The Committee's 
proposal would make part of the latter subject to tax. 





PLANNING FOR OLD AGE. Most people don't wear out, they rust out, Says a 
National Institute of Mental Health booklet of suggestions on how you can make 
your later years more enjoyable. It's "Looking Forward to the Later Years." 
Price, 10 cents. From the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





WEATHER. Relief for the Midwest's serious dry spell is foreseen by the 
Weather Bureau in its outlook to mid-March; on which the charts below are based: 


_ TEMPERATURE TO MID-MARCH PRECIPITATION TO MID-MARCH | 
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but emblems of “Scotchlite”’ Reflective Sheeting 





SELL ALL NIGHT on borrowed light! 


What’s the ideal emblem material? It’s ‘“‘Scotchlite”’ 
Sheeting. Longer-lasting. Easier to apply. Smooth 
surface is fully reflective... color-fast ...crack-proof. 


Lasts for years in any climate. 
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REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


WANT MORE INFORMATION? Return this coupon to- 
day for full facts on ‘“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting. No 
obligation, of course. 
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Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, 
Minn.—also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, 
“Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Safety- 
Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M" Abrasives, “3M" Adhesives. General 
Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 





one dependable source... for every type of forging 
It is not unusual for many customers to key their 

production schedules to the delivery of forged parts 

from Kropp. This confidence in Kropp’s ability to 

deliver as promised is proudly cherished by the 

entire organization. Your forgings, regardless of 

their size, shape or quantity, will be turned out on 

time. It is this type of service, combined with 

the world’s most complete forging facilities, 

that makes Kropp your one dependable 


source for every type of forging. 





KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
SUBSIDIARIES: KROPP STEEL CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
KROPP ENGINEERED PRODUCTS, CICERO, ILLINOIS 
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THE LATEST NUMBERS GAME 


Counting the Unemployed: It Can Get Confusing 


There is talk that the unem- 
ployed may be getting a short 
count. Congressmen and union 
leaders, asking for facts on the 
job situation, wonder if there is 
some guessing going on. 

Conflicting reports, all ‘‘offi- 
cial,’ are causing confusion. 

Here is the official explanation 
of why official reports don’t al- 
ways seem to jibe. 


The average person is having trou- 
ble these days trying to decide how 
many people really are out of jobs. 
One day he reads that 2,360,000 are 
unemployed. The next day he is told 
the number actually is more than 3 
million. Conflicting reports also are 
issued on total employment. All figures 
are presented as official U. S. Govern- 
ment estimates. 

As a result, agencies that prepare the 
figures are coming in for sharp criticism 
by some members of Congress and by 
labor leaders. Unemployment figures are 
attacked as too low. Such questions as 
these are being asked: Does anybody 
really know how many unemployed there 
are? Is the Government playing a big 
numbers game? Why all the confusion? 

Confusion and complaints arise partly 
from the fact that there are four Govern- 
ment agencies engaged in digging up 
figures on employment and unemploy- 
ment. Confusion tends to develop when 
jobs are less easy to get. Bickering over 
unemployment numbers arose in 1945 
and 1946, but subsided during the post- 
war boom. There is little interest in such 
things when jobs are plentiful. 

Done by “sampling.” There can be 
no actual head count of every home in 
the country every month. Instead, the 
Government uses a “sampling” technique 
of the kind used in public-opinion polls. 
Figures are gathered in visits to 25,000 
households, and these are projected, with 
the help of an electronic “brain,” into 
estimates covering 115 million persons. 

The Census Bureau is the only agency 
actually estimating the number of unem- 
ployed persons in the country. It also is 
the only federal agency estimating total 
employment. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Census Bureau interviewers call on 25,000 
households located in 68 “sample” areas—a 
scientific cross section of U. S. people and 


industry. 


They list all household members, 14 years of 
age or older, as “employed,” “unemployed” or 
“not in Icbor force” during first week of month. 
Sample covers about 50,000 individuals — out : 


of 115 million in this age group. 


In next five days 


Interview cards are mailed to Census head- 


quarters, Washington. 


In next two days 


Cards are checked, results of sample put on 
magnetic tape for “UNIVAC,” electronic brain. 





In next two days 


“UNIVAC” converts the sample results into 
national totals, flashes final estimate for un- 
employment in first week of month. Ee 
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Although lower individual 


income tax rates are now eftec- 


tive, the tax-exempt income 


available from state and muni- 


cipal bonds will continue as a 


major advantage for the investor. 


Not only will there continue to 


be 


tax relief but, for those who 


have not previously enjoyed the 


benefits of municipals, there ac- 


tually may be extra income in the 


tax-exempt yield of these issues. 


Revised to reflect the rates 


which became effective January 


1, our new and timely compari- 


son chart, “Tax-Exempt vs Tax- 


able Bonds,” presents clear tab- 


ulations to help you determine 


the degree of tax relief an in- 


vestor in your income bracket 


may expect. 


© Send without 


cost or obligation 


for “Tax-Exempt vs 
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. . . Census tries a new way 
of estimating job seekers 


tistics estimates the number of employes 
working in industries outside of farming. 
Agriculture Department estimates the 
number working on farms. The Bureau 
of Employment Security adds up each 
week the number of claims filed by job- 
less workers seeking their unemploy- 
ment-compensation benefits. All figures 
are published and tend to leave the pub- 
lic with conflicting impressions. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, 
for example, reported that 1.9 million 
jobless workers were claiming benefits 
in January at a time when the Census 
Bureau was estimating that about 2.4 
million were unemployed. But, not all 
workers are covered by unemployment 
insurance, so many who are out of work 
do not file claims for benefits. 

Two sets of figures from the same 
agency helped to add to the confusion 
recently. The Census Bureau first an- 
nounced that 59,778,000 persons had 
jobs while 2,359,000 were unemployed, 
in January. Now it reports that a new 
method of sampling—covering more 
areas—produces a figure of 59,753,000 
employed and 3,087,000 as the unem- 
ployed total. The two reports cover the 
same week in January. Census says it 
doesn’t know which is correct, is making 
tests. 

Other things confuse the average citi- 
zen reading news stories of employment 
statistics. For example, the two Census 
reports for January put employment out- 
side of farming at 54,433,000 and 54,- 
469,000. But BLS reported that 47,736,- 
000 had jobs in nonfarm industries that 
month. 

Also, Census counted employment in 
farming at 5,345,000 (or 5,284,000 by 
the new method), while the Agriculture 
Department estimated it at 5,951,000. 

Why the difference? Those who pre- 
pare the figures explain the variations 
this way: 

Each report fills a special need; there 
is no unnecessary duplication; apparent 
differences in the totals on employment 
are the result of varying definitions of 
who is to be considered as employed. 

The Census Bureau counts as em- 
ployed anyone age 14 or over who has 
a paying job, including self-employed, 
professional people and domestics. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics counts only 
employes of certain industries. 

Furthermore, Census lists as employed 
a person who is temporarily not working 
but is due to return to his old job in 30 
days, or who has a new job opening up 
within a month. BLS does not count 
those as employed. BLS thinks of a per- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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. . . What about the man 
who works at two trades? 


son as employed only if he worked at 
least part of the time during the survey 
week or if he was on sick leave with pay 
or on a paid vacation. 

An hour of work a week qualifies a 
man as “employed” by Census definition. 
Union leaders contend that those with 
only a few hours of work should be listed 
as unemployed. BLS counts the one-hour 
man as employed, if he shows up on a 
pay roll. BLS gets its figures from a 
sample of 155,000 plants, mines, stores, 
offices and other establishments. Em- 
ployers send in reports on the number 
on their pay rolls. 

Who is unemployed? Much of the 
political debate centers around the ques- 
tion of where to draw the line in defining 
an unemployed person. When Census in- 
terviewers visit the “sample” homes they 
do not count as employed or unemployed 
those who have retired, persons in school, 
housewives or those otherwise not looking 
for paid employment. A housewife may 
have worked in an aircraft plant until a 
month ago, but, if she says she is not 
looking for work, she has left the “labor 
force” as far as Census is concerned. She 
is not “unemployed.” 

If the husband is out of a job, but 
looking for work, he is counted as unem- 
ployed. Or, he is unemployed if he says 
he would be looking for work except for 
a temporary illness or except for the fact 
that he knows no jobs are available in his 
community. The answers given by the 
25,000 sample households are important, 
since they multiply rapidly when trans- 
lated into the nation-wide statistics. 

More confusion comes when Agricul- 
ture’s surveys are matched against those 
of Census. A man who works two days 
of the survey week as a farm laborer and 
three days in a factory will be counted 
as a factory worker by Census while 
Agriculture tabs him as a farm laboret. 

If this same man happened to work 
for two farmers in the survey week, he 
would count as two farm employes by 
Agriculture’s methods, but as one under 
the Census system. That is because the 
Agriculture Department gets its informa- 
tion—again on a sample basis—from farm- 
ers, who report on the number of persons 
working on their farms. Questionnaires 
are mailed in each month by 15,000 to 
20,000 farmers. What they report is trans- 
lated into estimates of the nation’s farm 
employment—running about 6 million, 
according to Agriculture, or 5.3 million 
by Census count. 

There are the reasons why the various 
“official” estimates do not always agree, 
and why the average person finds himself 
in a state of confusion on unemployment. 
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PICTURES 
THAT PROVE PROGRESS 





THE ROUNDHOUSE WENT SQUARE- 


When the Erie completed its program of providing 100% diesel power 
for its freight and passenger service between New York and Chicago, 
the old roundhouses became a thing of the past. Now the roundhouse 
has gone “square’to service Erie’s diesel fleet—keep it in top notch 
running order for better and more dependable service to industry 
and the public. 





AND THE CABOOSE NOW TALKS 


Notice this modern Erie caboose is different—no cupola, instead a bay 
window from which the conductor can watch his train. But there’s 
a bigger difference —““Radio-equipped for safety, for service” says the 
sign. These cabooses are equipped with radio-telephone so that the 
conductor can talk to passing trains, the dispatcher, wayside stations 
and the engineer up ahead. This is another example of Erie’s progres- 
sive railroading—providing the best in safe, dependable transportation. 






...- Mark of Progress 


Erie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
89 
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EISENHOWER ON THE ATOM: 
TIME, HE SAYS, TO FACE NEW FACTS 





Has the time come for U.S. to loosen its 
present tight restrictions on atomic secrets, 
share some with its allies and with industry? 

President Eisenhower thinks so. He believes 
this move could strengthen “the defense and 





Following is the text of President Eisenhower’s message 
to Congress Feb. 17, 1954, proposing changes in atomic 
policy: 


To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

For the purpose of strengthening the defense and economy 
of the United States and of the free world, I recommend 
that the Congress approve a number of amendments to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. These amendments would 
accomplish this purpose, with proper security safeguards, 
through the following means: 

First, widened co-operation with our allies in certain 
atomic-energy matters; 

Second, improved procedures for the control and dissemina- 
tion of atomic-energy information; and, 

Third, encouragement of broadened participation in the 
development of peacetime uses of atomic energy in the 
United States. 


NUCLEAR PROGRESS 


In 1946, when the Atomic Energy Act was written, the 
world was on the threshold of the atomic era. A new and 
elemental source of tremendous energy had been unlocked 
by the United States the year before. To harness its power 
in peaceful and productive service was even then our hope 
and our goal, but its awesome destructiveness overshadowed 
its potential for good. In the minds of most people this new 
energy was equated with the atomic bomb, and the bomb 
spelled the erasure of cities and the mass death of men, 
women and children. 

Moreover, this nation’s monopoly of atomic weapons was 
of crucial importance in international relations. The common 
defense and world peace required that this monopoly be 
protected and prolonged by the most stringent security 
safeguards. 

In this atmosphere, the Atomic Energy Act was written. 
Well suited to conditions then existing, the Act in the main 
is still adequate to the nation’s needs. 

Since 1946, however, there has been great progress in 
nuclear science and technology. Generations of normal 
scientific development have been compressed into less than 
a decade. Each successive year has seen technological ad- 
vances in atomic energy exceeding even progressive esti- 
mates. 

The anticipations of 1946, when Government policy 
was established and the Atomic Energy Act was written, 
have been far outdistanced. 
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economy of the United States and of the free 
world.’’ Others disagree, want to keep U. S. 
atomic secrets securely locked up. 

Here are the President's views, in his own 
words, as now presented to Congress. 








One popular assumption of 1946—that the United States 
could maintain its monopoly in atomic weapons for an 
appreciable time—was quickly proved invalid. That monop- 
oly disappeared in 1949, only three years after the Atomic 
Energy Act was enacted. But to counterbalance that debit on 
the atomic ledger there have been mighty increases in our 
assets. 

A wide variety of atomic weapons—considered in 1946 
to be mere possibilities of a distant future—have today 
achieved conventional status in the arsenals >f our armed 
forces. The thermonuclear weapon—nonexiste.it eight years 
ago—today dwarfs in destructive power all atomic weapons. 
The practicability of constructing a submarine with atomic 
propulsion was questionable in 1946: three weeks ago the 
launching of the U.S.S. Nautilus made it certain that the 
use of atomic energy for ship propulsion will ultimately be- 
come widespread. In 1946, too, economic industrial power 
from atomic-energy sources seemed very remote; today, it is 
clearly in sight—largely a matter of further research and de- 
velopment, and the establishment of conditions in which the 
spirit of enterprise can flourish. 

Obviously, such developments as these within so short a 
period should have had a profound influence on the nation’s 
atomic-energy policy. But in a number of respects, our 
atomic-energy law is still designed to fit the conditions of 
1946. 

Many statutory restrictions, based on such actual tacts of 
1946 as the American monopoly of atomic weapons and limit- 
ed application of atomic energy in civilian and military 
fields, are inconsistent with the nuclear realities of 1954. 
Furthermore, these restrictions impede the proper exploita- 
tion of nuclear energy for the benefit of the American peo- 
ple and of our friends throughout the free world. 

An objective assessment of these varied factors leads 
clearly to these conclusions: In respect to defense considera- 
tions, our atomic effectiveness will be increased if certain 
limited information on the use of atomic weapons can be im- 
parted more readily to nations allied with us in common de- 
fense. In respect to peaceful applications of atomic energy, 
these can be developed more rapidly and their benefits 
more widely realized through broadened co-operation with 
friendly nations and through greater participation by Amer- 
ican industry. 

By enhancing our military effectiveness, we strengthen 
our efforts to deter aggression; by enlarging opportunities 
for peacetime development, we accelerate our own progress 
and strengthen the free world. 
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_ How the President Wants to Change Atom Rules 


For U. S. industry, President Eisenhower wants: 
- Private ownership of fissionable materials. 
Private ownership and operation of atomic reactors 
and other atomic facilities. 
Special aid from the Atomic Energy Commission 
during first stages of private atomic development. 
More patent protection on individual atomic inven- 
: fons. 
. Minimum safety and security regulations on atomic 
_ activities by AEC. 


For U. S. allies, he wants: 
Exchange, with U. S., of information on using atomic 
weapons, processing atomic materials, designing reactors. 








Section 1 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 wisely recog- 
nizes the need for future revisions of the law. In its spirit and 
in consideration of matters of the utmost importance to the 
nation’s defense and welfare, I recommend that the Congress 
approve a number of amendments to the Atomic Energy Act. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER NATIONS 


In this atomic era, the growth of international co-operation 
for the defense of the free world is the most heartening de- 
velopment on the world political scene. The United States 
is allied with many friends in measures to deter aggression 
and, where necessary, to defeat the aggressor. The agree- 
ments binding ourselves and our friends in common defense 
constitute a warning to any potential aggressor that his pun- 
ishment will be swift and his defeat inevitable. These pow- 
erful influences for peaces must be made as strong and con- 
vincing as possible. 

Most of our friends among the nations have had little op- 
portunity to inform themselves on the employment of atomic 
weapons. Under present law, we cannot give them tactical 
information essential to their effective participation with us 
in combined military operations and planning, and to their 
own defense against atomic attack. 

Our own security will increase as our allies gain informa- 
tion concerning the use of, and the defense against, atomic 
weapons. Some of our allies, in fact, are now producing fis- 
sionable materials or weapons, supporting effective atomic- 
energy research and developing peacetime uses for atomic 
power. But all of them should become better informed in the 
problems of atomic warfare and, therefore, better prepared 
to meet the contingency of such warfare. In order for the 
free world to be an effective defense unit, it must be geared 
to the atomic facts of this era. 

I urge, therefore, that authority be provided to exchange 
with nations participating in defensive arrangements with the 
United States such tactical information as is essential to the 
development of defense plans and to the training of person- 
nel for atomic warfare. Amendments to the definition of 
“restricted data” recommended later in this message will 
also contribute to needed administrative flexibility in the ex- 
change of information with such nations concerning the use 
of atomic weapons. 

To meet a specific defense need existing in 1951, the Con- 
gress approved a carefully limited procedure for the com- 
munication of information on the processing of atomic raw 
materials, reactor development, production of fissionable ma- 
terials and related research and development. These limita- 
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Receipt, from U.S., of fissionable materials in 
amounts adequate for industrial use where assurances 
are provided against military use of those materials. 

Help, from U. S. citizens or firms, in developing na- 


_ tive atomic-energy systems. 


For atom secrecy, he wants: 

More flexible security rules, relating ‘‘clearance’' re- 
quirements for an employe to the amount of inside in- 
formation he is to get. — 

A new definition of “restricted data,’ allowing the 
Defense Department to handle information on atomic 
weapons the same way it handles other, nonatomic, mili- 
tary secrets. 


tions should now be modified so that the authority to com- 
municate information, adjusted to present conditions, may 
be better used to our national advantage. 

In the development of peaceful uses for atomic energy, 
additional amendments are required for effective United 
States co-operation with friendly nations. Such co-operation 
requires the exchange of certain “restricted data” on the 
industrial applications of atomic energy and also the release 
of fissionable materials in amounts adequate for industrial 
and research use. I therefore recommend that the Atomic 
Energy Act be amended to authorize such co-operation. Such 
amendments should prescribe that before the conclusion of 
any arrangements for the transfer of fissionable material to a 
foreign nation, assurances must be provided against its use 
by the recipient nation for military purposes. 

Sharing certain information with other nations involves 
risks that must be weighed, in each instance, against the net 
advantages to the United States. In each case, we must be 
guided by such considerations as: the sensitivity and im- 
portance of the data, the specific uses to which the information 
will be put, the security standards of the co-operating na- 
tion, its role in the common defense of the free world and 
the contributions it has made and can make to the mutual- 
security effort. Such considerations apply to the exchange or 
communication of information on general defense planning 
and the employment of conventional weapons as well as to 
the information that could be exchanged pursuant to these 
recommendations. 

These recommendations are apart from my proposal to 
seek a new basis for international co-operation in the field 
of atomic energy as outlined in my address before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations last December. Consid- 
eration of additional legislation which may be needed to im- 
plement that proposal should await the development of areas 
of agreement as a result of our discussions with other nations. 

In a related area, present law prevents United States citi- 
zens or corporations from engaging directly or indirectly in 
the production of fissionable material outside the United 
States, except upon determination by the President that the 
proposed activity will not adversely affect the common de- 
fense and security. Matters that have arisen under this pro- 
vision have been ordinary business or commercial activities 
which nevertheless fall within the broad statutory prohibi- 
tion because they might contribute in some degree, however 
minor, to foreign atomic-energy programs. 

The President should be enabled to authorize the Atomic 
Energy Commission to make future determinations of this 
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nature. This amendment is related also to the above amend- 
ment concerning the exchange of information with other coun- 
tries, as arrangements for authorized exchanges of information 
with friendly foreign governments may involve participation 
by American citizens or firms in work in foreign countries. The 
proposed amendment would permit the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission also to authorize such participation. 

All of these proposed amendments should make it clear 
that the authority granted must be exercised only in accord- 
ance with conditions prescribed by the President to protect 
the common defense and security. 


PROTECTION OF ATOMIC-ENERGY 
INFORMATION 


A special category of “restricted data,” so defined as to 
include virtually all atomic-energy data of security signifi- 
cance, is now established by law. “Restricted data” are pro- 
tected in the law by special espionage provisions, provisions 
relating to the control, dissemination and declassification 
of such data and by requirements for personnel security 
clearances. 

Personnel security. The provisions of the Act relating to 
security clearances of personnel need improvement in several 
respects. The Act does not recognize degrees of sensitivity 
of “restricted data.” The same clearance requirements apply 
to any type of “restricted data,” whether it be access by the 
unskilled construction laborer to “restricted data” of only 
marginal security significance, or access by a scientist to the 
heart of atomic-weapons information. 

The Atomic Energy Commission lacks sufficient latitude 
under present law to determine the extent of personnel 
investigation needed for adequate security. Many costly 
background investigations required by present law are un- 
necessary. The Atomic Energy Commission should be per- 
mitted to relate the scope of investigation required under 
the Act to the significance of the access to “restricted data” 
which will be permitted. 

This amendment is especially pertinent to the proposed 
broadening of private participation in the development of 
atomic power. While such private participants will require 
access to “restricted data” on reactor technology, full inves- 
tigations of all their employes who will have such access 
are not warranted because much of the data involved will 
not have significant security importance. Moreover, such 
investigations would impede and discourage the desired 
participation and would be unnecessarily costly both to 
Government and to industry. Where access to more sensitive 
“restricted data” is involved, the Commission must, of course, 
require full investigations. 

Another security-clearance problem relates to personnel of 
Department of Defense agencies and to the personnel of con- 
tractors with those agencies. The Atomic Energy Commission 
may now disclose “restricted data” to such of these personnel as 
have security clearances from the Department of Defense. The 
“restricted data” so disclosed by the Commission are there- 
after protected in accordance with Department of Defense 
security regulations. And yet, contractors of the Commission 
are precluded by law from granting the same personnel access 
to the same “restricted data” until they have had AEC clear- 
ances, based on investigations by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation or the Civil Service Commission. 

As applications of atomic energy become increasingly 
widespread within the armed services, the necessity in- 
creases for communication of “restricted data” between AEC 
contractors and participants in related Department of Defense 
programs. The present fact that personnel engaged in mili- 
tary programs who have military clearances must be denied 
access to “restricted data” by AEC contractor personnel im- 
pedes co-operation between the Department of Defense and 
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the Atomic Energy Commission in areas of mutual interest and 
causes unnecessary expense in time and money. I therefore 
recommend that the Atomic Energy Commission be enabled 
to authorize its contractors and licensees to afford access to “re- 
stricted data” to personnel engaged in Department of Defense 
programs who need such data in their work and who possess 
the proper military security clearances. 

The definition of ‘restricted data.” (1) A large body of 
“restricted data” under present law relates primarily to 
military utilization of atomic weapons. The responsibility 
for the control of much of this weapons information logically 
should rest with the Department of Defense rather than 
with the Commission. Many administrative difficulties that 
are produced by a dual system of security would be elim- 
inated by the removal of this weapons information from the 
“restricted data” category and its subsequent protection by 
the Department of Defense in the same manner and under 
the same safeguards as other military secrets. 

This method of handling weapons information is not pos- 
sible under present law. “Restricted data” can be removed 
from the statutory “restricted data” category only by de- 
classification, upon a determination by the Atomic Energy 
Commission that the publication of such data would not 
adversely affect the common defense and security. Declassi- 
fication obviously is not the remedy. The remedy lies in 
reliance upon the standard security measures of the user, 
the Department of Defense. I recommend, therefore, that 
the statutory definition of “restricted data” be amended to 
exclude information concerning the utilization of atomic 
weapons, as distinguished from information on their theory, 
design and manufacture. 

(2) In addition to information which falls wholly within 
the utilization category, there is information which concerns 
primarily the utilization of weapons but which pertains also 
to their design and manufacture. In order to avoid difficul- 
ties in this marginal zone, I recommend legislation which 
also would authorize removal of such information from the 
“restricted data” category. This would be done only when 
the Commission and the Department of Defense jointly de- 
termine that it relates primarily to military utilization of 
atomic weapons and that it can be adequately safeguarded 
as classified defense information under the Espionage Act 
and other applicable law. 

(3) Consistent with these changes, I recommend that the 
Department of Defense join with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in any declassification of “restricted data” which 
relate primarily to military utilization of atomic weapons 
and which can be published without endangering the national 
security. Thus, the Department of Defense will have an appro- 
priate voice in the protection and declassification of such “re- 
stricted data,” and the responsibilities of the Commission will 
be clarified with respect to all other “restricted data.” 


DOMESTIC DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


What was only a hope and a distant goal in 1946—the benef- 
icent use of atomic energy in human service—can soon be a 
reality. Before our scientists and engineers lie rich possibilities 
in the harnessing of atomic power. The Federal Government 
can pioneer in its development. But, in this undertaking, the 
enterprise, initiative and competitive spirit of individuals and 
groups within our free economy are needed to assure the great- 
est efficiency and progress at the least cost to the public. 

Industry's interest in this field is already evident. In col- 
laboration with the Atomic Energy Commission, a number of 
private corporations are now conducting studies, largely at 
their own expense, of the various reactor types which might 
be developed to produce economic power. There are indi- 
cations that they would increase their efforts significantly if the 
way were open for private investment in such reactors. In 
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amending the law to permit such investment, care must be 
taken to encourage the development of this new industry in a 
manner as nearly normal as possible, with careful regulation to 
protect the national security and the public health and safety. 
It is essential that this program so proceed that this new in- 
dustry will develop self-reliance and self-sufficiency. 

The creation of opportunities for broadened industrial 
participation may permit the Government to reduce its own 
reactor research and development after private industrial 
activity is well established. For the present, in addition to 
contributing toward the advancement of power-reactor tech- 
nology, the Government will continue to speed progress in 
the related technology of military propulsion reactors. The 
present complementary efforts of industry and Government 
will therefore continue, and industry should be encouraged 
by the enactment of appropriate legislation to assume a sub- 
stantially more significant role. To this end, I recommend 
amendments to the Atomic Energy Act which would: 

1. Relax statutory restrictions against ownership or 
lease of fissionable material and of facilities capable of 
producing fissionable material. 

2. Permit private manufacture, ownership and opera- 
tion of atomic reactors and related activities, subject 
to necessary safeguards and under licensing systems 
administered by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

3. Authorize the Commission to establish minimum 
safety and security regulations to govern the use and 
possession of fissionable material. 

4. Permit the Commission to supply licensees special 
materials and services needed in the initial stages of 
the new industry at prices estimated to compensate 
the Government adequately for the value of the mate- 
rials and services and the expense to the Government in 
making them available. 

5. Liberalize the patent provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act, principally by expanding the area in which 
private patents can be obtained to include the produc- 
tion as well as utilization of fissionable material, while 
continuing for a limited period the authority to require a 
patent owner to license others to use an invention essen- 
tial to the peacetime applications of atomic energy. 

Until industrial participation in the utilization of atomic 
energy acquires a broader base, considerations of fairness 
require some mechanism to assure that the limited number 
of companies which, as Government contractors, now have 
access to the program cannot build a patent monopoly 
which would exclude others desiring to enter the field. 
I hope that participation in the development of atomic 
power will have broadened sufficiently in the next five 
years to remove the need for such provisions. 

In order to encourage the greatest possible progress in 
domestic application of atomic energy, flexibility is necessary in 
licensing and regulatory provisions of the legislation. Until 
further experience with this new industry has been gained, it 
would be unwise to try to anticipate by law all of the many 
problems that are certain to arise. Just as the basic Atomic 
Energy Act recognized by its own terms that it was experi- 
mental in a number of respects, so these amendments will be 
subject to continuing future change and refinement. 

The destiny of all nations during the twentieth century 
will turn in large measure upon the nature and the pace of 
atomic-energy development here and abroad. The revisions 
to the Atomic Energy Act herein recommended will help 
make it possible for American atomic-energy development, 
public and private, to play a full and effective part in lead- 
ing mankind into a new era of progress and peace. 


The White House 
Feb. 17, 1954 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
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—Westinghouse 


THE PRESIDENT WON‘T CHANGE THIS PICTURE 


Mr. Eisenhower's plan to share atomic knowledge would 
change security methods, but not precautions like this. 
The guard above serves one shift of a 24-hour watch 
at an atomic installation. 
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Our Forefathers believed in it. And lived it. And fought and 


died to foster it. 


They wrote it, too—in the Declaration of Independence... 
that all who followed in their footsteps would never forget 


these words... 
“With a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes and our Sacred Honor.” 
These were words shaped by men who faced the future with a 
confidence born of unshakable Faith in their Fellow Men. 
Today — no less than long ago — we must seek the strength 


such Faith in our Fellow Men will yield. 





We must pledge to each other “our Lives, our Fortunes and 
our Sacred Honor”... in working to revive the spirit of broth- 


erhood upon which the foundation of our great nation rests. 


We must renew our faith in each other for upon this faith rests 
our best hope of peace and security. 


eee Teh Cree 





TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY tu /eracopvetsne artic 


“Our Four Great Faiths”, and for reprints of 
this advertisement. Mail request to: 
J. B. Shores, Director, Employe-Public Relations, 
Texas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas. 
No charge, of course. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Government already is moving, cautiously, to support business activity. 

Easy-credit policies are eStablished. That's been true for some months. 

Home-mortgage credit is in line for some relaxing, too. 

Highway building is very likely to get more federal support. 

Aim of all these devices is to keep the construction industry active. The 
same aim is behind tax proposals to encourage industry expansion. A basic idea 
is that, if heavy industry is kept going, depression can be staved off. 

















You now have White House assurance that, if steps taken so far fail to bring 
the desired results, new moves will be made. Mr. Eisenhower says that the 
record in March will be watched to see whether new moves are called for. 





New housing bill, with Administration blessing, would provide more liberal 
terms and more money to back up Government-insured home mortgages. 

Modernization program, under the bill, is to be expanded from present 
$2,500 ceiling to $3,000, with maturities running to 5 years instead of 3 years. 
Idea here is to encourage homeowners to improve their properties. 

Present mortgages under Government guarantee also could be "open ended" to 
provide additional sums to finance home improvements. — 














Government planners are banking heavily on improvements as one means of 
keeping the building industry active this year. 


Flexibility in mortgage terms is sought in the bill. The President 
would get authority to lengthen maturities on mortgages to 30 years, to lower 
required down payments, to vary interest rates. 

Also authorized, if the bill is adopted, is an additional 1.5 billions for 
the Federal Housing Administration insurance program. And 500 millions more for 
FHA mortgages is provided, to be used at the President's discretion. 

Other provisions are designed to aid local communities in slum-clearance 
and city-development programs. What's wanted, actually, is a program that will 
keep home building at the 1953 rate--1.1 million units. 








Federal highway program also is- to be stepped up. 

Two bills call for more federal-aid money in both fiscal 1956 and 1957. 
House bill calls for 800 millions in each year; Senate bill, 835 millions. 

States and localities under this program are expected to match federal 
funds. That calls for considerable road building through June 30, 1957. 

Federal-aid program for the 1955 fiscal year comes to 555 millions. 

Senate bill provides further that, if the Council of Economic Advisers so 
advises, the President may advance the effective dates of any authorizations for 
highways. In other words, the highway program can be used to backstop the 
national economy if the President thinks it necessary. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Business dip still is confined chiefly to factory output, although sales of 
hard goods to consumers are down. 

Metal-fabricating plants slipped again in January as some defense plants and 
manufacturers of producers' equipment cut production. 

Household-appliance output also dipped a bit further. Auto output rose in 
January, but was cut moderately in February. 

Steel production hovers around 75 per cent of capacity. 

In soft-goods lines, there was a further decline in textiles and clothing, 
but output of rubber and leather products seems to have leveled off. Paper, 
printing, chemicals, petroleum products are holding production high. 

Altogether, the Federal Reserve Board puts January production at 125 per 
cent of the 1947-49 average, down 2 points from December. The decline from last 
July's high is about as great as the setback in 1949. 























So far, as in 1949, the production drop results primarily from a cut in 
business inventories. Official hope is that inventory trimming soon will be 
over and output will rise again. There are some signs of this. See page 77. 





Department-store sales continue to hold up fairly well. 

Total volume is estimated by the Federal Reserve Board to be running only l 
per cent below a year ago. That's for the nation as a whole. 

Sales trends vary in different Federal Reserve districts. 

Gains of 4 per cent for the week ended February 13 are reported in Boston, 
Cleveland and Minneapolis. New York scored a gain of 2 per cent. 

Chicago district stores are holding even with a year ago. 

Losses of 5 per cent for the latest week are reported for Kansas City and 
Dallas. Philadelphia and St. Louis are down 4 per cent, with the San Francisco 
district down 9 per cent and Atlanta off 7 per cent. 

Retailers generally are counting on a large spring volume of sales. An 
important reason is that Easter comes late this year--April 18--allowing a good 
many days for special shopping. 

















Food stores are carrying more and more nonfood products. That's a result 
of higher profit margins on other items, plus convenience for shoppers. 

From 81 to 91 per cent of food stores now are found by a recent survey to 
stock shampoos, tooth paste, headache remedies, razor blades. 

From 50 to 77 per cent are stocking after-shave lotions, hand lotions, baby 
oils, deodorants, mouth washes, toothbrushes, hair tonics, shaving cream. 

Food stores are setting up vigorous competition with the traditional drug- 
Stores. They also are stocking such things as children's books, magazines, 
paper-backed books. This trend is pronounced since 1946. 














Self-help stores also are gaining in merchants' favor. Last year about 70 
per cent of grocery sales were self-help, against 64 per cent in 1949. 


Foreign-trade note: Marked improvement is reported in the demand for ship 
charters. Charters sought last week show a 25 per cent increase in numbers. 

Increased demand for ships is a sign that prospects are improving for 
overseas hauling of bulk and general cargoes. Commodities involved include 
lumber, sugar, cotton, tobacco, grains. They may not all come from U.S. 
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How to Cut Clerical Costs 80% 


ONE clerk can do the work of FIVE 


using Remington Rand Film-a-record 


a ERAS ond list et Se Sa and 


individual purchases on your invoices — itemize your invoices — 





PACURTETRULQCE and list checks 


in your transit department letters — transcribe waybills or ticket stubs — 





You can eliminate these costly record-keeping procedures by microfilming original 
records — bank checks, sales checks, ticket stubs, etc. — with Remington Rand 
Film-a-record. The original records can then be mailed with your non-itemized 
statement or invoice. The microfilm becomes your evidence of correct billing. 
Whatever your business, you’ll be amazed how much actual cash you can save with 
Film-a-record microfilm. And, at the same time, you'll enjoy the space-saving and 
protective advantages made famous by microfilm. Call your nearest Remington 


Rand Office, or write to Room 1733, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








There’s A Film-a-record Camera To Fit Every Budget and Every Business Need 
MODEL 4 FILM-A-RECORD — versatile, yet MODEL 7 FILM-A-RECORD — intermediate, MODEL 12 DUAL FILM-A-REC6RD — the 


economical, flat-bed camera. Microfilms high-speed camera. Microfilms records, finest, fastest most versatile microfilm 
single sheets or bound books — anything one side at a time, at the rate of 100 camera ever developed. Films both sides 
written, printed, or drawn. paper feet per minute. 11” throat. simultaneously. 15” throat. 


Memingtorn. Peart. | PHOTO RECORDS 








PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHART 


“is a SALES AID 
and SERVICE AID - 


combined” 





SAYS: F. J. Sargent, Manager of Sales 
Allied Oil Co. 
In the best judgment of hundreds of executives 
responsible for sales, Perrygraf Slide-Charts are 
a real sales help. Important is their ability to dis- 
pense complicated information in simplified form 
... by just pulling a slide or turning a disc. It’s 
accurate . .. quick... easy to use. There is no 
obligation to inquire how they can help you! 
Write For Descriptive Booklet. 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 








sand ers 
PERRYGRAF CORP., 1501 Madison St., Maywood, Ill. 


1072 Gayley Ave., Los Angeles 24, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 















wuat is YOUR 
PACKAGING OR SHIPPING 
PROBLEM? 


Engineers at United States Envelope 
Company are helping hundreds 

of firms cut packaging costs. New 
envelope closures that snap open and 
shut indefinitely, others that seal tight— 
without moisture, or extra equipment 
—are streamlining packing, shipping 
and selling operations. Call on our 
packaging consultants for the 
economical, time-saving answers. 
Just mail the coupon below. 




















enn eS en ee 
1 United States Envelope Company 
| P 
Dept. R-2, Springfield, Massachusetts 
| 1 >P 
| Please send samples and suggestions for 
| packaging 
| (mention product) 
. Name 
| Firm 
l Address 
! City Zone Stare 
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=We’ve Been Asked:= 


WHAT IS AHEAD 
FOR BUTTER 











® Housewives will soon pay less 
for the butter they buy. 


® Drop in price follows cut in 
Government price supports. 


@ Cheese and dried milk, too, 
are affected by new policy. 


How much of a cut is ahead in the 
price of butter? 
The price of butter in stores is expected 


to go down about 8 cents a pound after 


the lower support prices for dairy prod- 
ucts take effect on April 1. That is what 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
expect. Butter now retails for an average 
of about 79 cents a pound. 


Does this mean that more butter will 

be served in American homes? 
That’s quite likely. But the price of but- 
ter still will be considerably above that 
of margarine, which runs around 31 
cents a pound in many places. 


Is the lower price likely to reduce the 
Government's big stockpile of sur- 
plus butter? 

That is certainly hoped for by officials, 
but no one can say exactly what the effect 
will be on the Government's butter sur- 
plus. A number of plans are being con- 
sidered for moving this Government sup- 
ply into use by consumers. 


How much butter does the Govern- 
ment hold? 

Latest figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture show that the Government has 
stored about 271 million pounds of but- 
ter at a cost of nearly 180 million dollars. 
Recently, the Government has been buy- 
ing butter at a rate of from 1 to 2 million 
pounds a day, paying about 66 cents a 
pound. 


Will the Government still buy after 
the price drop? 

That’s likely, though the amount pur- 
chased by the Government probably will 
be reduced after the support price for 
dairy products is cut from 90 to 75 per 
cent of parity on April 1. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has announced that the 
new support price for butter will range 
from 57% to 58% cents a pound. 


Will the prices of other dairy products 
drop, too? 
Some of them are expected to. The lower 
support levels also apply to other dairy 
(Continued on page 99) 





DO YOU 
FIGHT YOUR 
CHAIR? 
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Check it this way. Do you lean back 
from your desk to get support from the 
backrest? Do you sit up on the front 
edge of the chair? Is there any pressure 
of the chair seat under your knees? 
If your answer is “‘yes”’ to any of these, 
then you should team up with a 
modern Harter posture chair that will 
help you get more done and get more 
pleasure out of the hours at your desk, 
In the Harter 66 you'll find every 
quality feature! Deep, molded foam 
rubber cushions 
in seat, back and 
arms. Five easily 
made adjustments 
to fit the chair 
exactly to you. 
Clean design, 
superb upholsteries 
and flawless welded 
steel construction. 

' You'll be proud 
MODEL 66 ~ of your 66. Write for 
informative booklet, “‘Posture Seating 
Makes Sense,”’ and name of your nearest 
Harter dealer. Harter Corporation 
2204 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan. 











In 
good 
company 
Look over the advertise- 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of business and 
products find it advan- 
tageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Re- 
port.” Ask your advertis- 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro- 
gram. 
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We've Been Asked: 





) products covered by the support pro- 
gram—cheese and dried milk. The prices 
of some cheeses may drop several cents a 
pound. In some areas, fluid milk is ex- 
pected to drop perhaps 1 or 2 cents a 
quart at retail; in other sections there 
probably will be no immediate reduc- 
tion in the price of milk. 


How much cheese and milk does the 
Government own? 

The Government’s stock of cheese is 282 

million pounds, bought for about 104 

million dollars. The supply of dried milk 

is 470 million pounds, representing an 

investment of 75 million dollars. 


Are some of these surpluses being 
moved out? 

Yes. Some of the federal dairy surpluses 
are donated to school-lunch programs. 
Also donations are made to welfare or- 
ganizations to help the needy, in the 
United States and abroad. And some of 
the Government’s excess butter has been 
sold to the armed forces at 15 cents a 
pound, 


Can’t some of these dairy surpluses 
be sold through regular trade chan- 
nels? 

Not very well at the present time. To 

do so might depress the wholesale price 

and make it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to buy more to support the price 
for producers. If, however, the supply 
of dairy products should become less 
plentiful—for example, through a drought 
or because of increased consumption— 
the Government might be able to move 
its supplies through regular channels. 


What about selling abroad? 

That is one of the possible solutions being 
considered. Some loss on the part of the 
Federal Government probably would 
result. Another suggestion is that farm 
surpluses be used to help to pay for the 
cost of building U.S. bases in Spain and 
in other countries. 


Other suggestions also are being con- 
sidered for reducing or wiping out the 
Government's stock of dairy surpluses. 
One would involve selling back to the 
trade, at a loss, some of the butter supply. 
Then customers, in the stores, would be 
offered a package deal. That is, they 
could buy a pound of new butter, plus a 
pound of the surplus, at a bargain price. 
This would make a lower average price 
per pound and would be expected to in- 
crease consumption of butter. Another 
proposal is to revive the old “stamp plan” 
for helping the needy with food sur- 
pluses. From all suggestions, Agriculture 
Department officials hope to find some 
way of cutting down the surpluses of 





; dairy products. 
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Turkey has packed a century’s 
progress into one generation. This 
hard-working nation is building a strong economy by en- 
couraging the private development of mineral and agricul- 
tural resources as well as industry. 


From Turkey, America buys substantial amounts of tobacco 
for cigarettes, chrome for steel alloys and many foodstuffs. 
The Turks buy industrial equipment and manufactured goods 
here. Chemical Bank plays its part in financing this world trade. 

Customers call on Chemical with confidence, because our 
long association with Turkish banks and commerce keeps us 
in close touch with local market conditions and regulations. 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











AUTO-LITE BATTERY PROVES 
INDUSTRY “GROWS PLACES” 


in MOA* 


Conclusive proof of the oppor- 
tunity for profitable growth in MOA 
is shown in the experience of the 
manufacturers of Auto-Lite Batteries. 
Establishing a branch plant in 1923, 
Auto-Lite expanded manufacturing 






operation from 36,000 units the first 
year to 400,000 units in 1953, an 
increase of more than ten times. 

The growth factors that are important to 
Auto-Lite — rich market, central location, 
year-‘round ideal climate, savings in shipping 
time and costs, better market coverage — 

are important to you. They’re outlined in the 


new, Free FACTFILE, which we will gladly send 
you, in strict confidence. Write today. 


*MOA means Metropolitan Oakland Area 
(Alameda County, California) 


MA....,ci:0. 
O.....: 
SAN LEANDRO 
RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
Suite 305 « 427-13th Street * Oakland 12, California 5405 
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Finance Week 








“EASY MONEY” COMES BACK 


Dollars Abundant, but Borrowing Slow 


Credit expansion, officially 
promoted now as one answer to 
the business downturn, is slow 
to come. 

Bank loans are easily had now 
—by borrowers with good credit 
standings—and getting cheaper. 
Lenders—with official blessings 
—are loaded up on funds. 

But a sagging demand is 
dragging down loans and in- 
terest. 

The drive by the Administration to 
get people to borrow money and spend 
it is approaching a critical phase. If 
credit expansion doesn’t get going in 
buoyant spring and summer months, 
it’s believed, it may not get going at 
all this year. 

What has happened is that business- 
men and families have been showing 
more concern over their debts than over 


their needs for more goods and services. 
Borrowing to buy has been less popular 


sagged, as money pumped into banks by 
the Government found too few borrowers. 

Now, just recently, there are a few 
signs of a faint revival of willingness to 
buy “on the cuff.” But official figures, 
even the latest, do not show it yet. 

Bank loans, to nearly all classes of 
borrowers, are a long way from stretch- 
ing the capacity—and desire—of banks 
to lend. Records of city banks—those re- 
porting weekly to the Federal Reserve 
Board—tell the story. 

Business loans—to storekeepers, man- 
ufacturers, farmers, others—expanded by 
less than 600 million dollars in the last 
half of last year. They had grown by 
nearly 2.5 billion in the last half of both 
1951 and 1952. They still lag in 1954, 
though less noticeably. 

Main reason is that businessmen have 
found themselves with more inventory 


than confidence. Buying by retailers, 
wholesalers and producers has been 
declining. More recently, consumers 


themselves have begun to acquire doubts 
and to curtail their buying, too. That 
has meant even less borrowing from 
banks. 

Bank loans made to consumers by 
weekly reporting banks show the results. 





lars in the last half of 1953—against 
833 million in the last half of 1952. 

Installment-credit reports, too, help to 
show how families feel about further 
buying involving debt. Total of such 
credit rose by about 800 millions in the 
last half of 1953, against 2.2 billions in 
the same period of 1952. And the same 
trends show up in real estate loans, 
though plans now being announced by 
builders for 1954 give a hint of rising de- 
mand for mortgage loans. 

Government officials have used just 
about every monetary device available to 
push the “easy money” program adopted 
last spring. Before that, the Federal Re- 
serve and the Treasury Department—in 
double harness—had been working over- 
time to make money for lending scarcer 
and dearer in a period regarded as in- 
flationary. The turnabout, when it came, 
involved the use of a “flexible” money 
policy in a new situation—a threat of 
deflation. 

Federal Reserve, first, saw to it that 
banks were filled with plenty of the re- 
serve funds needed for lending. That 
was accomplished by the purchase of 
billions of dollars’ worth of Treasury se- 
curities. From May to December last 




















































































































than it once was. Interest rates have Those loans expanded by 99 million dol- (Continued on page 102) 
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¥ . * : : City Invest Co. 
N EARLY TIMES before man had developed enterprises to provide security against —" 


‘ loss by fire and other perils, the community-at-large lacked stability. Without re 
h a dependable system of insurance, the well-being of its merchants and citizens was Sanat Tete 
z constantly endangered by the hazards of chance and the threat of disaster. Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
1e Today, property insurance offers dependable financial security to the public. Coen § Damme 
S; It is provided, in its most efficient form, by agents and brokers, independent busi- Pavarsia 
id nessmen in every community who are friends and neighbors as well as advisors New York City 
to their policyholders. Behind its local representatives stand the strength and bir vette sano 
‘1 stability of The Home which has enjoyed the distinction of serving American | Tie Bonk'@ Trust Con 
d property owners for more than a century. Kans Gp Reon 


Schnader, Harrison, 


ss) Segal & Lewis 
* Cuampion McDowe tt Davis 
President, 


Y- Atlantic Coast Line 
PRESIDENT Railroad Co. 
Warren S. JoHNsON 
Investment Counselor, 
e Peoples Savings 
. Bank & Trust Co. of 
ay B l Sh Wilmington, N.C. 
atance eet, December 31, 1953 
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ADMITTED ASSETS oy A 
at United States Government Bonds . 2 6 « «+ + «© © © © «© « « & 71,964,673.86 Harsin K. Park 
i RE MOGs folate, Geo ee le oh ear -6: le Meh a Be tele te 90,970,307.64 vin faet Relea hit of 
at Pretemea' angi Commion:Stocks ..°. <4. 9. 6 « © © « « « « «  4150;854,195.00 Columbus, Ga. 
of Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies. . . . . «© «© «© «© « = 35,909,076.68 Boykin C. Wricut 
e- Investment in The Home Indemnity Company. . . . . . . «+ - 14,513,554.00 inl ih a 
ist SE OEO ote ate! od es Uae ah) op Wo eta Pe Bee ol liege. cae pe 6,868.322.19 Vth haga 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, less than 90 daysdue . . . 20.080,648.46 Metropolitan Life ; 
ROPRRD ANIME EEUUBMONDS 5 en See eo See el iw ee a ee) Se ee 5.860.915.65 er ee 
bs Total Admitted Assets. . . 6 6 6 6 6 6 © © © « + $397,021,613.48 — 
ae Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
LIABILITIES Henry C. Von Eto 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . « « « © ¢ «© © « © « $176,869,947.00 pico iecoy phy. bamted 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . » » «© +» © @ © © © © © 34,806,349 .36 oa rill ideal ; 
MDA IEAW ANION Rca ai igs, te) gh a aie) (inns salinity Ceara iat ahve 7,950,000.00 Heine 
RUC EA i RUCITRAIOENOPT 5 kw we) Ws ve. oy a Se 8k 8 1,457,663 .89 United States Lines Co. 
es ee ee ec ee ee 2,000,000.00 - orgs 
OWE wee ee et ee 1 EF acts: 
Total Liabilities oe ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee $227,657,163.35 Kennet E. Brack 
sO LE Le Cou ig nS ar aa ae ce er a i Oe 20,000,000.00 Vice President 
GRR e yi ten eae Gs “SiG a ese «Se. St we we + SAO IOS LEONARD PETERSON 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders . . . . . . . « «  $169,364,450.13 a 
i uate 5. Fava 


Vice President & Secretary 


: : s y MEYE 
NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,752,632.57 amortized value and Cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as J. Eowarp MEYER 


required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- a , , 
ance Commissioners. Based on December 31, 1953 Market Quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted Cord Meyer Development 
Assets would be $396,941,878.98 and the Surplus as Regards Policyholders would be $169,284,715.63. Company 
Artuer C. Basson 
) Vice President, 


Babson’s Reports, Inc. 


* THE HOME* 


FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE > MARINE 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 








The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 




















Many users say MOSINEE 


industrial papers 


WORK BETTER 


HATEVER jou 
V V need in paper for 
your products or packaging, MOSINEE 
can make it for you with dependable 
uniformity. Fine forest facilities, 
modern scientific laboratories and 
long experience equip Mosinee to 
make special papers to exact specifi- 
cations for many industrial func- 
tions, for converters and other man- 
ufacturers. 

Mosinee paper technicians have 
the answers to many problems in- 
volving paper for products or pack- 
aging. Contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


Department U 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 





F MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 














it costs less 

to do it right 
than 

to do it over 


economize with 


longer-lasting 


BYERS 
WROUGHT 
IRON 
PIPE 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON’”’ 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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. . . Banks hunt borrowers, but restudy weak accounts 


year, Reserve Bank holdings of U.S. se- 
curities jumped by more than 2 billion 
dollars—to the highest level in history. 

Next, the Federal Reserve reduced the 
amount of reserves that banks were re- 
quired to hold for any given volume of 
bank business. And the Treasury Depart- 
ment made plain that easy money was 
the order of the day. 

Then, early this month, with lending 
still becalmed, Federal Reserve cut the 
interest rate that banks must pay when 
they borrow reserve funds from the cen- 
tral bank. Intent—and effect—was to make 
sure that all bankers understood they 
were not expected to be excessively criti- 
cal of a customer’s credit position in 
making a loan. Officials, it was made 
clear, would be sympathetic to some 
“marginal” loans designed to get money 
into the hands of people who would 
spend it. 

Result, for the man who wants to float 
a loan, is that banks and other lending 
institutions are loaded. Many are out 
scratching for business. That doesn’t 
mean that just anybody can get a loan of 
any desired size. Most lenders, in fact, 
have been getting “right” with their 
books, too. They’ve been crowding delin- 
quent customers, cutting off some poor 
credit risks. Still, people with good pros- 
pects of repaying find it easy to borrow. 

Demand for lending money, though, 
continues to lag behind supply. 

Interest rates—the price of borrowed 
money—consequently have been drop- 
ping. The chart on page 100 gives the pic- 
ture, starting in early 1951—the time 
of the famous “accord” between the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve. Before 
that time, the Reserve system had been 
an unwilling partner in the “Fair Deal” 
Administration’s plan to hold interest 
rates down by the simple expedient of 
supporting Government-security prices 
in the open market. The accord ended 
that price-pegging operation. 

The chart shows what happened to in- 
terest rates of Treasury bonds when the 
market was unpegged. Those rates rose, 
along with interest charges generally, and 
went into a steep climb early in 1953 
when tighter money was the goal. 

The peak, for those Treasury bonds, 
came in June. Now all is changed. Aver- 
age yield for those bonds has dropped 
from 3.09 per cent to 2.60. 

The rate on the Treasury’s 91-day bills, 
nearly 2.42 last June, in January dropped 
below 1 per cent for the first time in 
nearly five years. 

Rates on prime commercial paper— 
the unsecured IOU’s of top-credit com- 
panies—have tumbled from 2% per cent 
at midyear to 2 per cent recently. 


Ordinary short-term loans by banks 
to businesses, too, showed signs of cheap- 
ening in December, though banks still 
plan to hold their rates where possible. 

Home buyers, meanwhile, have been 
given new hope for low-rate mortgage 
loans guaranteed or insured by Govern- 
ment after months in which lenders 
avoided those loans. And families hoping 
for conventional mortgage loans this year 
have gotten real encouragement. 

Corporations are able to borrow on 
long-term bonds for rates averaging 3.24 





Tax Break 
For Retired People 


Action by House Ways and 
Means Committee on taxes paid 
by retired people, if approved by 
Congress, means: 


® Retired persons will get to ig- 
nore part or all of their in- 
come—up to $1,200—in paying 
taxes next year for 1954. That's 
a flat “‘income exclusion.” 


® Doubled exemptions — $1,200 
per person — still will be al- 
lowed, too, for people 65 and 
over. That means up to $2,400 
of tax-free income for a retired 
person at age 65. 


@ ‘‘Retired’’ people will include 
persons age 65 and over who 
have dividend, interest, rent- 
al, pension or annuity income, 
plus people under 65 retired 
on public or private pension 
plans. 


@ The $1,200 income exclusion 
will be reduced by amounts of 
other tax-exempt income re- 
ceived—Social Security benefits, 
veterans’ pensions and the like. 


® Exclusion also will be reduced 
for income earned by working 
after being retired. 











per cent, compared with more than 3.6 
per cent last summer. 

States and localities have watched 
their average rate on high-grade bonds 
drop from just under 3 per cent to 2.4 
and below. 

Cheapness and easy availability of 
lending money, though, still are not draw- 
ing crowds of people to banks. 

The question that officials are begin- 
ning to ask themselves is: Just how long 
will people wait? 
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Alcoa Aluminas 
Jack of all-Trades’ 


FOR PROCESS 
IMPROVEMENTS 














ALCOA Aluminas are remarkably versatile . . . sort of 
“‘Jack-of-all-Trades” for many commercial processes. 
And hard workers they are, too—increasing production, 
improving quality, reducing costs wherever they’re put 
to work. More than likely one of these ALCOA Alu- 
minas can improve your process, product and profits: 


Activated® Alumina, long known as the old reliable 
desiccant, is also widely used as a catalyst, catalyst 
carrier, chromatographic agent and for maintenance of 
transformer and lubricating oils. 


Calcined Alumina has long been used as an abrasive 
and as a major ingredient in high-temperature refrac- 





ALO, 


tories, electrical insulators and other ceramic products. 


Tabular Alumina, almost diamond-hard, is used in heat 
transfer operations, refractory bodies, spark plug insu- 
lators, thread guides and grinding balls. 


Hydrated Alumina is used in the production of water- 
treating compounds, glass, catalysts and as an ingredient 
in rubber, plastics, cosmetics and paper coatings. 


For information and samples, call your nearest ALCOA 
sales office or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CHEMICALS Division, 701-B Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 








CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 














THEY MOVE ’EM WITH 


TRACKMOGBILE* 


Git along, little freight cat...” 


‘7? 


* Texans do it right... and to prov2 it here are some photos taken at 
The Garland Modification Center of Oil Well Supply Division, 


United States Steel Corporation, in Dallas. —_——" 


1 Trackmobile quickly spots 
loaded freight car at dock of Dallas firm. 


TRACKMOBILE 





It’s low in cost . . . it Jowers costs! Look into 
Trackmobile versatility for your car spotting, 
switching and hauling. Write today for new 
booklet ‘“‘“Reports From The Field.” 





2 Car unloaded, Trackmobile moves it away. WHITING CORPORATION 
No costly delays waiting for switch engine! 15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales Offices and Distributors throughout the world 


3 Empty is taken to a spur. Trackmobile changes 
from track to road wheels in 30 seconds—drives off 
to next job without being ‘‘bottled up’’. 





Other Whiting Products that speed handling and reduce cost 





Nh 
\ Trambeam Overhead Electric Electric 
Handling Systems Chain Hoists Traveling Cranes 


Whiting Corporation also manufactures Railroad and Aviation Equipment, 
Swenson Chemical Processing Equipment and Metal-Working Machinery 
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>> People in Western Germany are too busy making a living to waste time 
weeping and wailing about the meager results of the Berlin conference. German 
unification, still desired, is filed away again under "pending" items. 
German industry, meanwhile, goes plowing ahead, heedless of diplomats. 





German boom is still here--for all to see. Among major countries, the 





German boom seems most vigorous. The British boom is mild, conservative, very 
British. The U.S. boom is being called by other names..... 


>> But German business, making new records, still is on the climb. 
German industrial production last year was up a whopping 9 per cent--to a 
level two and a half times as high as in 1948 (when the boom really started). 
Biggest gains are in building and in consumer-goods industries. The two, 
of course, are related. AS more housing is put up, more furniture and household 
equipment are bought. Production and sales of radio sets, refrigerators, 
automobiles, electrical gadgets are on the increase. 








Capital-goods industries don't show as strong an uptrend, although ship- 
building, precision equipment, heavy electrical apparatus are doing all right. 
Steel output last year wasn't up to the 1952 level. Orders declined, 
competition in foreign markets increased and prices were shaded. All these 
factors are still holding steel production well below capacity. 

Coal stocks are high in Germany, though the amount of coal mined last year 
was only barely above 1952. Coal Supplies are plentiful all over Europe, but 
the unusual needs generated by this cold winter will cut into inventories. 











>> German traders have been very aggressive in foreign markets. 

German exports last year were up 9 per cent in value over the 1952 level. 
The volume increase was probably twice as great, since export prices were cut 
considerably (to the discomfiture of British, American, Japanese exporters). 





Import prices were off twice as much as export prices. This trend helped 





Western Germany, as it has Britain and other manufacturing countries that are 
highly dependent on raw-material imports. 

A large export surplus--3 1/2 times as big as in 1952--was shown in German 
foreign trade last year. American military spending continued heavy, and German 
holdings of gold and dollars almost doubled during the year to nearly 1.2 
billion dollars. Practically all of this has been amassed in three years. 

It's quite a success story--the dynamic comeback of German industry. 





>> Yet, despite all this, the canny Swiss have very definite reservations about 
Western Germany. The Germans need large amounts of capital for modernization, 


(over) 
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expansion and development of industry and transportation. The Swiss, oozing 
cash, still aren't ready to make long-term loans in Germany. Why? 

Swiss bankers and financiers figure it this way: 

The full weight of payment against Germany's sizable foreign debts hasn't 
been felt yet. For 1954, this burden will climb to 500 million dollars. That's 
almost as much as the entire foreign-trade surplus last year. 

German exports may not hold up so well if the U.S. recession deepens and 
its effects spread to other countries supplying the U.S. Also, the Germans have 
just erased import curbs on 2,000 items bought in the dollar area. All in all, 
the Swiss wonder if the German trade surplus will again be as large as in 1953. 

Looking further in the future, the Swiss point out that new financial prob- 
lems will arise if Western Germany comes into the European Defense Community. 

American military spending in Germany, now some 200 million dollars a year, 
will then drop off. And German industry must take on the additional burden of 
rearmament. That will mean more imports, less unemployment, a scarcity of 
skilled workers, higher wages and presumably fewer products available for export 
(and those at higher prices). Germany will then be operating on the same basis 
as her Western allies, instead of being in the present privileged position of 
not having to divert productive capacities and skills to armament. 

For all these reasons, the Swiss would rather put their long-term funds 
somewhere else, where the safety margin appears greater. 

















>> American exporters, meanwhile, are having to make a new assessment of the 
billion-dollar market for their goods in Mexico and Cuba. 

Mexico is taking steps to cut down on imports of nonessentials. The great 
bulk of these comes from the U.S. 

Mexican import duties have just been raised 25 per cent on everything 
except food, raw materials, tools, lubricants, spare parts. This increase isn't 
as severe as it sounds. Many big import items carry comparatively low duties. 
For example, the duty on machinery now is raised only from 2 to 2 1/2 per cent. 

More serious are the implication and background of this Government action. 

Mexico is running a fair-sized deficit in its foreign transactions. 

Trouble has centered in exports--down about 9 per cent in 1953. Biggest 
decline was in zinc and lead shipments. 

Zine and lead prices are not strengthening, and world supplies of each look 
pretty adequate. Mexico can't count on a fast recovery in zinc and lead exports. 

Mexico has wiped out a 15 per cent export tax on many manufactured goods. 

But Mexican business circles regard this as a rather halting move, since it 
leaves untouched the heavy export tax on raw materials and agricultural 
products, now accounting for almost 75 per cent of Mexico's total exports. 

Upshot: Mexico is taking somewhat timid steps to cut imports and boost 
exports. Bolder steps in both directions may well become necessary. 











>> Cuban imports are falling because the sugar price on the world market is 
low and Cuban sugar production is restricted. Both factors reduce cash intake. 
Sales in Cuba of typical U.S. products, such as cars, TV sets, radios and 
refrigerators, have taken steep dives in the last few months. 
Cuba, like Mexico, is afflicted by a malady becoming prevalent in raw- 
material-producing countries: Prices of exports are falling faster than prices 
of manufactured imports. This trend dims U.S. export prospects. 
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$6,750,000,000 of new 


schools* annually for 





the next 10 years! 
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$8,000,000,000 of new i 


highways* annually for 

















thie saa DE sete! $1,800,000,000 of water 
\ and sewerage facilities* ann- 


ually for the next 5 years! 
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merica’s community needs 
on they canbe met now 

















The construction industry 





now more than ever has the 
capacity and experience to build these 
needed facilities quickly, efficiently 
and economically. 
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$1,500,.000,000 of new 


hospitals* annually for 





The veeneral contractor who 
displays the A.G.C. emblem has the 
proven Skill, Integrity and Responsi- 
bility to execute and coordinate the 
construction operations. %Minimum annual community needs as reported to the Congress by 


the President in his Economic Report, January 28, 1954 


the next 10 years! 














The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Representing more than 6,506 of the Nation’s Leading General Contracting Firms of Proven Skill, Integrity and Responsibility — 
Engaged in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Works, Defense Projects 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


America Progresses Through Construction ... Construct by Contract! 








WHEN SELLING NEEDS 


‘A Shot in the Arm” 


. Ful-Vu albums, displayors and Vu-dex ‘‘flip- 
over’’ binders are just what the doctor ordered to 
add zip to lagging sales! These famous sales 
7 “pepper-uppers” add sparkle and neatness to 
sales presentations of all kinds, assure orderliness 
and provide complete protection from dirt, smudges 
and dog-ears. Exhibits are slipped into crystal- 
clear Mikafilm loose-leaf sleeves. No paste—no 
fuss or muss. Used by America’s leading sales or- 
ganizations. Sold by established stationers. 


WRITE FOR 32-PAGE SALES HELP CATALOG 








**Window sleeve’’ albums, binders, zipper brief case styles, 

flip-over units and easel displayors for 

SALES PRESENTATIONS OF ALL KINDS * PROPOSALS © PHOTO- 

GRAPHS © ADVERTISEMENTS © REAL ESTATE PHOTOS AND 

LISTINGS ¢ FLAT SAMPLES ¢ PRICE AND CATALOG DATA 
. and anything else that needs 

permanent protection plus sparkling display 
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D GLORIFIES 





SYSTEMS OF 


DISPLAY 


Made only by COOKS’ INC., Dept. USN-24, Camden, N. J. 
IN CANADA: Preston-Noelting, Lid., Stratford. 











Service Offices in 98 American Cities 
and 16 Countries Abroad 


INDUSTRIAL 


CHEMICALS 


and 


STEAM 
CLEANERS 


KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Division Offices 
LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY HEIGHTS, N. J. 
CHICAGO, DALLAS 
MEXICO CITY, TORONTO 


Send for free Illustrated Bulletin. 
P.O. Box 3757 Terminal Annex—Los Angeles 54 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You 

can probably look for the Govern- 
ment to set aside more military contracts 
exclusively for small business firms. The 
Small Business Administrator ‘says that 
his agency and the Defense Department 
have agreed on several changes in 
their rules that will result in more con- 
tracts’ being earmarked for small busi- 
nesses. 


* * * 


PARTNERSHIPS. You can consider 

that your partnership is terminated, 
for income tax purposes, when your 
partner dies, if you had an agreement 
with him to buy his interest for an 
amount that was fixed or was determina- 
ble at the time of his death. This ruling 
is made by the Internal Revenue Service 
to apply in cases where one of two 
partners dies. 


* * * 


COPPER. You can count on mili- 

tary orders’ taking less copper than 
in the past. The Business and Defense 
Services Administration announces sharp- 
ly reduced set-asides of the metal for the 
military, effective April 1. 


* * * 


MZ EXPORTS. You can now export 

microfilm and aerial film without 
getting a license from the Commerce De- 
partment. Another item that is dropped 
from the list requiring export licenses is 
human blood plasma. 


* * * 


BRITISH IMPORTS. You can ex- 

press your views to the Commerce 
Department about proposed changes in 
the British Token Import Plan. The 
Token Plan regulates the amounts of 
specified products that certain Ameri- 
can manufacturers can ship to the United 
Kingdom. Written comments on_ the 
proposed changes should be sent to the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Com- 
merce Department, Washington 25, D.C., 
by February 26. 

* * * 

CAPITAL GAIN. You can treat as 

a capital gain the amount that you 
receive for agreeing to cancellation of a 


lease provision protecting you from 
competition on premises that you lease. 
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A court of appeals ho'ds such a_pay- 
ment may be treated as a capital gain, 
for tax purposes, rather than as ordinary 
income. 


* * * 


SEC REPORTS. You can tell the 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion what you think of its proposal to 
revise its form U5S, which is used by 
some companies in making annual re- 
ports under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. The Commission 
will consider comments on the proposal 
received at its Washington headquarters 
up to March 10. Under another proposed 
change, holding companies would be re- 
quired to file with SEC copies of their 
stockholder reports. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You cannot, 

as an employer, legally enforce a rule 
against union solicitation of members in 
your plant cafeteria even though you pay 
your employes for their lunch periods. 
A circuit court finds that an employer 
violated the Taft-Hartley law with this 
rule. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION. You can- 

not, in defending yourself against 
charges of price discrimination, require 
your competitors to show you their 
records that do not relate to your own 
customers. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion holds that a manufacturer in a 
price-discrimination case is not entitled 
to subpoena of competitors’ records of 
price offers to the manufacturer's po- 
tential customers. 


REFUSAL TO BARGAIN. You can- 

not legally tell the certified bargain- 
ing agent in your plant that you will not 
meet with him unless the union reduces 
its wage demands. The National Labor 
Relations Board finds that an employer 
violated the Taft-Hartley law by taking 
such a stand. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

cannot fulfill your Taft-Hartley 
obligations to negotiate with a union 
by merely going through the motions 
of bargaining. NLRB rules that an em- 
ployer did not bargain in good faith 
where he shifted his position, repudiated 
tentative agreements and would not dis- 
cuss grievances. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wor_p Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Haw Good Are 


MUTUAL FUNDS? 


Which Show Best Records for 1953? 


3 Now Favored for Purchase 


OW 27 leading Mutual Funds and Trusts performed in 1953 and over 

the past 5-year bull market is shown in a new study by UNITED Service. 
While some recorded gains twice that of the general market, others made a 
poor showing, gaining only half as much as the Dow-Jones Industrials. 


| This revealing study will help you to rate the management ability of the 


following investment companies: 


Adams Express 
Affiliated Fund 
Am International 
Boston Fund 
Carriers & Gen 
Comm Inv Tr 
Consol Inv Tr 


Dividend Shares 
Eaton & Howard 
Fidelity Fund 
Fundamental Inv 
Gen Amer Inv 
Incorporated Inv 
Investors Mut 


Geo Putnam F 
Scudder, Stevens 
Selected Amer 
State St Inv 
Tri-Continent 
US & Foreign 
Wellington Fund 


Lehman Corp 
Loomis-Sayles 
Mass Inv Gro 
Mass Invest 
National Inv 
Pac-Amer Inv 


Every holder or prospective buyer of Investment Company shares should 
have this timely Report. As a guide to new purchases, our Staff selects the 
shares of three companies as currently most attractive. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this valuable Report, and receive without extra charge 
the next four issues of UNITED Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


UNITED Reports 


are backed by 34 years’ ex- 
perience in counselling 
investors. They are used 
by more investors than any 
other advisory service. 


| ACT NOWI Mail 





coupon with only $1 


a FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -—- 
| UN-58 


dee ee ee eueuhaurcdeetoudwease 
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‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


| 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 











Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ...WITHOUT CHARGE 
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Encouraging signs for business are 
appearing in the labor market just 
when recent reports on unemployment, 
production and_ business failures 
seemed to darken the outlook. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for 
unemployment compensation, dropped 
to 319,000 in the week ended February 
13, down 45,000 in a week and 58,000 
below total for last week in January. 





er stocks of new cars on February 1 
were reported the largest on record. 


Prices of industrial raw materials eased 


a bit in the week ended February 16. 
Print cloth, hides, steel scrap and zinc 
were down. Purchasing agents are 
keeping orders at a minimum. 


Business failures jumped to 277 in the 


week ended February 11, the largest 





Unemployment, apparently rising un- 
til early February, seemed to have 
stopped rising by the middle of the 
month. In the week ended February 
13, continued claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation under State pro- 
grams dropped to 2,105,000, down 
23,000 from the previous week and 
longer than in the last week of January. 

[wo estimates of unemployment, both 
official but neither proved accurate, 
are now being made. One shows un- 
employment at 3,087,000 early in 
January; the other puts it at 2,359,000. 

Significance of latest figures on claims 
for unemployment compensation can- 
not yet be fully appraised. A seasonal 
rise in employment is due in March 
and April. The test for business will be 
whether jobs expand as much as they 
normally should. 





Industrial production, at 125 on the 
Federal Reserve index in January, 
was 9 per cent below May, 1953. The 
rate early in February may have been 
as much as 10 per cent below May. 
That is a drop equal to the maximum 
decline in the 1948-49 recession. 

Steel operations remained at 74 per 
cent of capacity in the week ended 
February 20. 

Auto production early in February 
stayed below the January rate. Deal- 


Rise in Business Failures 
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weekly total since May, 1941. Janu- 
ary failures, as the top chart shows, 
were above the monthly average in 
any year since 1941. Even so, they 
were below the 1940 rate. 


Small businesses make up most of the 


failures. Small firms comprise 96 per 
cent of the business population, do- 
ing half the total volume of business. 
Since World War II, the business pop- 


Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 





ulation has soared from 2.9 to 4.2 mil- 
lion, or about 45 per cent. 


Hardest hit in the last year have been 


auto dealers and retailers of appli- 
ances and homefurnishings. 


Cancellation of orders for military 


Profits of 


goods is hitting many small manufac- 
turers doing work under subcontract. 
Prime contractors tend to do more of 
their own work when the Government 
cancels their orders. Subcontractors, 
losing defense orders, are switching 
back to civilian business. A few find 
competition too stiff and fall by the 
way. 

small manufacturers have 
lagged behind profits of large com- 
panies. In the third quarter of 1953, 
manufacturing corporations having 
assets of less than 5 million dollars 
found their after-tax profits below a 
year earlier. Profits were above a year 
earlier for companies having assets of 
over 5 million dollars. 


Lack of capital is a problem for many 


Loan applications 


small firms. The excess-profits tax has 
siphoned away dollars needed for 
growth. Many local banks, now that 
business activity is down, prefer to 
make short-term loans and tend to 
screen borrowers with more care. 
received by the 
Small Business Administration jumped 
to a total of 280 in January from 145 
in December, 58 in November. All 
types of businesses want loans—manu- 
facturers, retailers, building contrac- 
tors and others. 


Adjustments in the economy, painful to 


many workers and businessmen, are 
still being made in an orderly way. 
Slowly but surely the basis for a sound 
recovery is being laid. 
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no generalities...no “bait’’...no subsidies... 
just simple, factual reasons why 


aent-tree INJIAN 











is attracting more new industry 
per capita than any other state? 


WHY is Indiana up 297% since °39 in dollar 
value added to goods by manufacture? States 
ranking Ist and 2nd in total value added by 
mfg. are outranked per capita by Indiana by 
38% and 26%! (Bureau of Census, °50). 


WHY does /ndiana lead its neighbor states in 
new-plant value per capita—by 8%, 12%, 38%, 
110% and 127%? (F. W. Dodge Corp., N.Y. 
construction specialists ). 


WHY did /ndiana industry soar 29% from 
39 to 47... then 31% from 48 to 53... to 
a total of 10,500 industries today? 


WHY does Indiana outrank 46 states in per- 
centage of employees engaged in durable goods 
manufacture—81% over U. S. avg.? Why are 
U.S. ratios topped by Indiana by 193% in per- 
centage of population engaged in motor vehicle 
equipment manufacture, by 152% in primary 
metal industries, by 87% in non-electrical ma- 
chinery, by 34% in fabricated metal industries, 
by 29% in electrical machinery and equipment ? 


WHY is Indiana growing 59% faster than 
U. S. (7-1-50 to 7-1-52)? Today’s Indiana pop- 
ulation: 4,300,000 (60% urban, 40% rural). 


WHY does Indiana rank 3rd in U. S. in steel 
production (and have world’s largest steel plant) 

. why Ist in U. S. in musical instruments, 
gasoline pumps, refrigerators . . . 3rd in motor 
vehicles and parts .. . 5th in rubber . . . 1st in 
bldg. limestone (34 of U. S. total) . . . why do 
we have world’s largest oil refinery & cement 
plant ...why so strong in wood veneers, furni- 
ture, meat packing, farm machinery, drugs, rail 
cars & equipment, bottles, jars, machine shop 
and foundry, canning, hosiery, clothing, fibre- 
glass, electronics, jet engines, etc. ? 


WHY is Indiana blessed with such diversity 
—enough to fill most components needs here ? 


STUDY THE REASONS ON THIS PAGE 
Then, when you want further specific details, 
we’ll bring them to you in person, if you 
like, or mail them (in plain envelope if you 
so Stipulate). Write or phone... 


INDIANA 


No State Debt. Constitution forbids! 
Pay as you go. Surplus: $80 million! 


No “Nuisance” or “Penalty” Tax. 
No net income, use, retail sales, corporate 
or manufacturer’s tax! Only a gross in- 
come tax (14 of 1% on gross receipts from 
sales for processing, re-sale, etc., not in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 1% onall 
other receipts derived in Indiana except 
receipts from sales to ultimate consumer, 
taxable at only 4 of 1%; no tax on re- 
ceipts from sales of goods in interstate 
or foreign commerce). 


3rd Lowest Unemployment Tax 


im U.S. Averages .7 of 1%—only half 


U. S. average of 1.4%! 


Lower-Cost Government— both 
state and local—than in neighboring 
states. (Source: Wisconsin Department 
of Taxation). 


Good Labor—97Z native, 99.2@ lit- 
erate. Responsible, adaptable; 30% fewer 
govt. workers per capita than nationally. 
Most Indiana counties have more resi- 
dent factory workers than factory jobs. 


Good Labor Relations. Enviable 
strike and lockout records. First in U. S. 
with state labor-management charter. 


Low Labor Costs. U.S. median 
weekly wage of mfg. employees under 
unemployment compensation is 7% 
higher than in Indiana. And Mich.-Ill.- 
Ohio average is 8% higher than in In- 
diana. (Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bur. of Employment Security, 2nd 
quarter, 52). Families earning under 
$2000 a yr. are 16% Jess prevalent in 
Indiana than nationally; from $2000 to 
$6000, 10% more prevalent; over $6000, 
10% less prevalent. Families earning 
under $6000 are 5% more prevalent in 
Indiana than in Mich.-IIl.-Ohio; over 
$6000, 28% /ess prevalent. 


Plenty of Firm Power. No Indiana 
plant or prospect ever was lost for want 
of power. Cost: often as low as 4 of 1% 
of total production cost. Over 3 million 
h.p. a yr. (10% over per capita U. S. aver- 
age) plus another 14 million h.p. for 
emergency (through interconnected 
transmission system). Increases kept well 
ahead of anticipated needs. Only 2% 


hydro- or oil-generated—98% by coal, 
most of which is /ndiana’s own coal. 


Raw Materials. Low-cost coal (6th 
in U.S., 100 rail & truck mines, enough 
for 2000 yrs. at present rate, 20-30 million 
tons yr.). Limestone (bldg. & agric.). 
Natural gas (billion cu. ft. yr.). Clay for 
brick and tile (‘Clay Center of the 
World”). “White Clay” (rich in alumi- 
num). Petroleum (plus more from 1000- 
mi. pipeline from Southwest). Water (43” 
rain per yr.). Sand. Gravel. Wood. Etc. 


Closest to ALL Markets. Indiana 
offers industrial towns and cities closest 
to exact U.S. population center—mile- 
age minimum from market maximum! 


258 Towns and Cities over 
1.000—5 over 100,000 .. . 14 25,000- 
100,000 . . . 22 10,000-25,000 . . . 217 
1,000-10,000. 


Exeellent Transportation—2}3 
railroads (2.95% of total U. S. rail miles 
with only 1.22% of U. S. area—142% 
more than our sq.-mi. “‘quota’’); 9 air- 
lines; 200 airports; 300 motor freight 
lines; shipping to Miss. River by Ohio 
River and Chicago Sanitary & Ship Ca- 
nal; Lake Michigan, etc. Literally ‘““The 
Crossroads of the Nation”! 

Nation’s Finest Highways. No 
other state has both so many highway 
miles per area and so high a percent per- 
manently paved (twice as many miles as 
neighboring states—per driver and per 
sq. mi.)—and all paid for! 


Living in Indiana is Easy. Worth 
While and Fun! Fine housing. Mod- 
est rent. Good transportation to work. 
Good climate (winter avg. 31°, summer 
avg. 76°, mean 53°). Over 1000 lakes, 
streams (5th in U. S. in fishing licenses). 
Good hunting, conservation, 13 famous 
state parks, 14 state forests. Excellent 
public park, playground, swimming pool 
programs. Winter sports. Resorts, min- 
eral springs. Finest municipal golf 
courses in U. S. 

Superb public schools (Ast state in U. S. 
to provide constitutionally for public 
education); fine teacher salary, tenure, 
retirement policies; 19 colleges, univer- 
sities. Art schools, galleries. Nationally 
known symphony orchestras; 250 public 
libraries; rich in artists, writers, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS - SUITE 333-N, STATE HOUSE - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA - "PHONE PLAZA 3571- 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages cre written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 














—AND SO THEY TALKED 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE BERLIN CONFERENCE ended about as was ex- 

pected—with a decision to keep on talking at a 
subsequent conference two months hence. 

The vital issues, however, in both Asia and Europe re- 
main unsettled. Germany is to be kept divided. Soviet 
Russia is to continue to maintain occupation armies in 
East Germany. Austria is to remain enslaved. There 
isn’t the slightest sign of a common ground for nego- 
tiating the settlement of European problems. As for the 
Korean mess, American armies are bogged down inde- 
finitely on the mainland of Asia with no prospect of any 
change for years to come. 

Two things were significant at Berlin. One was the 
undiminished arrogance of the Communist regime in 
its utter defiance of the Western world. The other was 
the splendid solidarity shown by the governments of 
Great Britain, France and the United States. 

It might be asked just why the Communists are so 
indifferent to the pleas of the Western Allies for some 
sort of peace settlement. The answer would appear to 
be that the West has thrown away virtually all its lever- 
age for negotiation. President Truman in December 
1950 refused to order the bombing of Manchurian bases 
which were supplying the Red Chinese armies in their 
attack on American troops in Korea. President Ejisen- 
hower in June 1953—even before the armistice was 
signed—announced that Red China’s armies would 
not be forced by any military action on our part to give 
up the fruits of their aggression in North Korea. Red 
China remains in possession of North Korea today. 

Moscow knows, therefore, that the “cold war” can be 
prosecuted vigorously without much risk. So more and 
more pressure by the Communists can be anticipated 
in Indochina as the game of blackmail goes on, with its 
demands for concessions in East-West trade in exchange 
for the release of a few prisoners now unlawfully held 
anyhow. 


We seem to be ready to increase trade with 
Soviet Russia as the line between strategic and non- 
strategic goods is being gradually relaxed, especially 
in Britain. There is a tendency on the part of the West 
to acquiesce in a prolonged period of tension on the 
theory that the only alternative is war. 

But is that the only alternative? Is the true power of 
moral force to be ignored in the battle which, if coura- 
geously waged, can convert peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain to the cause of freedom? 

Last week Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, Demo- 
crat, proposed in a Senate resolution that the United 
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States withdraw diplomatic recognition from the gov- 
ernments of all the satellites of Soviet Russia. He pro- 
posed, moreover, that the United Nations expel those 
governments. 

This is a sensible approach but does not go far 
enough. We should withdraw recognition also from So- 
viet Russia, which not only has flagrantly violated the 
recognition agreement made with us in 1933 but has 
broken the spirit as well as the letter of the United Na- 
tions Charter. We must show the peoples in the Soviet 
orbit by unmistakable acts that the Western world will 
be behind them in their struggle for emancipation from 
slavery. 

Sooner or later the Western Allies will have to ac- 
cept the premise that nothing is to be gained by con- 
tinuing, through international meetings, to enhance 
the prestige of the leaders of the Moscow regime at 
home. To carry on relations with an immoral govern- 
ment as an equal is in itself dishonorable. We can no 
longer afford to give the impression to the Soviet nation 
and the satellite peoples that we are putting the stamp 
of approval on dictatorship governments. 








Repeatedly in recent years the Communists 
have inspired their followers to demand conferences at 
a high level. Many fine people on the Western side who 
haven’t the slightest sympathy with Communist objec- 
tives have felt that these meetings should be held be- 
cause, it was argued, even if nothing tangible were ac- 
complished, the talks would “clear the air.” 

The air has been “cleared” many times since 1945 by 
conferences with the Soviet representatives which re- 
sult in no agreements. One wonders how many more 
such futile international conferences there must be and 
how many more months must be given over to frustrat- 
ing parleys before it will become apparent to the West- 
ern world that the Soviet gangsters regard the West as 
craven and weak and suppliant every time we enter 
another conference. 

Sooner or later there must be a counteroffensive. The 
best way to achieve it is to embargo all trade with the 
East, compensate those in the West who are damaged 
thereby, and sever diplomatic relations with all Com- 
munist governments until such time as there emerge 
in their place free governments which will agree to a 
rule of reason rather than a rule of force in the world. 

A policy of moral ostracism of evil governments, 
firmly pursued, will maintain our honor and inspire 
oppressed peoples to take those steps which eventually 
must bring them freedom and independence. 
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Kentucky Tavern’s airborne presence 
on the overseas airlines listed below is 
your added assurance that The Aristocrat 
of Bonds is served with pride everywhere. 


British Overseas Airways Pan American World 


Eastern Air Lines Airways 
Guest Airways Philippine Air Lines 
National Airlines Resort Airlines 


Northwest Orient Airlines Trans World Airlines 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
> Louisville, Kentucky 
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Among the 
world’s few 
truly 
uncommon 


whiskies 
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HIRAM 
WALKER 


Na Die Lurt 
Wuitherd 


Frags BOURBON Ahi 
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7 4a 
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“ragh/ BOURBON Whaky 
Pealillaed by - 
Hiram Ypalthe r & Sons Sat 
Poort, Wenves 
WS WHISKEY 1s G Six YEARS OW 
904 PROOF . 


They’re uncommonly good, sir! Made with Walker’s DeLuxe! 


If you enjoy knowing that the drinks you serve are considerably above the ordinary, we believe you'll 
be delighted with Walker’s DeLuxe. It is Hiram Walker’s finest bourbon—elegant in taste, 


6 years old, 90.4 proof. Walker’s DeLuxe is always the mark of the superb host 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY « 6 YEARS OLD « 90.4 PROOF «© HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





